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CHAPTER IV. 
THE OUTLAWS. 


On the high, table-land of Glenlaven Rock, on 
the night on which we have introduced our hero 
and heroines to our readers, were gathered a group 
of men and women, attired in a variety of cos- 
tumes. 

Both sexes wore the national garb; but scarcely 
two wore the same colours. 

They were collected together from every quarter, 
from every clap 

Outiaws, driven irom society, either by gross in- 
justice, or in consequence of the commission of 
crimes, they threw aside the prejudices of clanship, 
and herded together for the common weal. 


Accident had brought Archibald Macdonald 
among them. 

Accident made him their chief. 

The man, who had commanded them, had been 
shot dead in an affray with the soldiery. 

Terror-stricken by his fall, the outlaws huddled 
together for a moment; and, in another instant, 
would have broken and fled, hadit not been for 
Archie. 

He sprang from their ranks, assumed the com- 
mand, and led them to victory. 

From that moment his position was assured. 

On reaching the mountain fastness, where they 
made their home, he was hailed by all with loud 
and continued acclamations; and called upon to 
assume the command. 

He accepted it willingly. 

The more so, because it would give him oppor- 
tunities of revenging himself upon those through 
whose injustice he had been driven from among 


his fellows. 
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On the evening in question, the outlaws were 
eagerly awaiting the return of Macdonald from For- 
fair Castle. 

The papers he had gone to fetch they knew 
well the nature of; and the acquisition of them by 
their leader would place them in a position where 
their enemies would be compelled to treat with 
them. 

So they listened intently to every sound. 

It was a picturesque scene. 

On three sides of the flat rose high rocks, which 
constituted protection against the winds, as well as 
against the incursions of enemies. 

On the fourth side, was a dense barrier of foliage. 

This was partly natural, partly artificial. 

When they first discovered the spot huge pine 
trees almost obscured it; and, since their residence 
there, they had transplanted others, until there ap- 
peared no means of ingress. 

No one, indeed, could pass from the tortuous and 
steep path, amid the mountains, without crossing » 
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biidve over a torrent, and pressing his way in 
between thickly planted trees. 

The bridge iiself was formed of a few logs, 
thrown loosely across tho deep aud dangerous 
ravine. 

On the approsch of danger, this brid;re could be 
removed; so that the position of the besieged was, 
in fact, almost impresuable. 

On the night in question, two sentine!s guarded 
the bridge; while, on the table-land, hue fires 
were alight, at which the carcases of several monn- 
tuin goats were being rr: asted whole. 

The men and women were lying around the 
fres in varied and picturesque groups. 

Here could be seen two er three rough High- 
landers sleepily smoking—here a young man and 
his lassie talking earnestly —here a woman with a 
baby at her breast—here children at play. 

And upon the bronzed faces of the men, and 
their gay dresses, and rough bare legs, and upon 
the women's light hair, and gentle features, and 
brown bosoms, and naked feet, the flames of the 
creat fires flickered and chired, till you might bave 
fancied yourself in an eacimpment of North Ameri- 
ean Indians. 

Neur the entrance to the encampment—if we 
buy use the term, to express a place where the 
outlaws had built for themselves huts of wood— 
s:t « girl of some eighteen years. 

Iby her side lay a young fellow, clad in a merry 
tavtau, Who evidently prided himself somewhat 
more than Lis companions upon the neatness and 
quality of his attire. 

Ile was uot bad looking. 

llis features were regular—his hair dark and 
wavy—his figure well knit. 

But there was something forbidding in his aspect 
which, perhaps, was more noticeable by a man 
than by a woman. 

* You're dull to-night, Maggie Macpherson,” he 
suid: “is there auy laddie ye’re greeting after ?” 

The girl pouted her pretty lips, as she answered, 
“You're always jealous, Donald Mac Alpine! 
Ye’re eno’ to wear a body awa’ with ye’re trouble- 
some ways!” 

Donald smiled bitterly. 

“Tt is awsome to hear you try to speak your 
native tongue cow,” he said. ‘You'd better by 
far keep to your English! Your father would na 
be here, if ’twere not for his meddlesomeness wi’ 
English lairds! You lost ye’re tongue in England ; 
and, may be, your heart, too!” 

The girl looked sorrowfully at the speaker. 

“ You are very unkind,” she said. 

“Only just.” 

“ You are unjust, for you speak of what you can- 
oot know.” 

‘Why, then, are you so silent and moody? Tell 
me this, and then I shall better understand you.” 

IT cannot tell. I scarcely know myself.” 

‘Shall I tell you?” 

‘I would be glad to know. Pray tell me ?” 

“ You are thinking of Archibald Macdonald.” 

The girl started 

A crimson flush mantled over her cheek. 

“Are you mad, Donald Macalpine,” she cried, 
“that you say such words as those? Is not Archi- 
bald Macdonald betrothed to Helén Forfair, and is he 
not now with her ?” 

Donald laughed. 

‘‘ What is that to you or to him? Such gallants 
as Macdonald lay siege to many’ hearts, and win 
their way where honest men, whose love is true and 
constant, are sported with and despised.” 

A deep sigh escaped from the damsel’s fair bosom. 

“ Alas, Donald!” she cried, ‘‘you are over 
jealous !” 

‘My love makes me so!” 

“Not so: true love is trusting—yours must be 
false.” 

The young man sat up, and eyed ‘her fiercely. 

His features assumed a different ¢haracter*as he 
answered. 

“ False, Maggie?” he cried; ‘*ean you dare to 
call my love false, when 1 have léft home and 
friends to follow you? Why am l’here, if not for 
you? Have I committed any crime that I am com- 
pelled to join a band of outlaws? Is my name 
branded, that I should conceal myself here amid the 
mountains ?” 

Maggie did not answer. ; 

I{er eyes were glancing on the ground, and her 
bosom heaved tumultuously, as if she were en- 
deavouring to repress rising tears. 

Donald spoke again. 

“Think, Maggie! Am I not here because I 
loved you, and could not bear to be absent from 
you?” 


“ Yes—lI believe it.” 

“And yet, since we have been here, your eyes 
have beeu directed at uo one but Archibald Mac- 
donald. Your kind words are for him; you would 
run to do him a service at any time, when I might 
pine and crave for a smile.” 

“ This is untrue.” 

“Ttis true, Maggie. 
observed it.” 

“Then they lie, to please you or amuse your 
jealousy. Macdonald, however, claims my respect 
and gratitude. When my father was in danger, 
and sent to him, he rushed at once to the rescue, 
and brought him hither in spite of a hundred 
enemics. Therefore, he has my gratitude—my pro- 
found respect ; thon: not my love.” 

“ Gratitude and respect are often very much akin 
to love!” sneered Donald Macalpine. 

There was silence for a moment. 

It was broken by the sound of a distant bugle. 

The outlaws all ceased speaking, aud there was a 
hush as of death. 

Then, through the night air, rung out clearly the 

signal note. 
“It is Macdonald! He is safe!” cried they, with 
one voice; while, in spite of the presence of her 
lover, Maggie Macpherson pressed hier hands tightly 
over her bosom, and rose up hastily. 

“T am glad, for your sake, he has returned,” said 
Donald, bitterly. “I ought to say for mine, too, for 
now there may be a chance of seeing you smile 
again.” 

Maggie turned to him angrily. 

“Donald Macalpine,” she cricd, ‘1 have borne 
your sneers too long. Your love must be pretence 
—your vows empty air, or you would uot grasp 
each opportunity of insulting me. One word more 
to me in reference to Macdonald, and our betrothal 
is at an end.” 

So saying, she walked away. 

“Ah, Maggie!” muttered Macalpine, between his 
teeth, as she moved away, “I will investigate this. 
I do not wish to be unjust, but I will know the 
truth; and if my suspicions are correct, then Mac- 
donald had better look to his head!” 

Meanwhile, the sentinels on the bridges had lit 
their torches, and were holding them aloft over the 
torturous path, to guide Macdonald and his band— 
the chosen few who had accompanied him on his 
strange visit to Forfair Castle. 

In a few minutes he appeared at the head of his 
men. 

Robert Macpherson was the first to welcome him, 
and lead him to the spot where the rest of the out- 
laws were eagerly awaiting him. 

It was when he approached the huge fires that 
Macpherson saw for the first time that Archie was 
wounded. 

His arm was bleeding from a gash, rendered 
visible by a tear in his coat. 

“You are wounded, Macdonald!” cried Mac- 
pherson, in a tone of anger and surprise. 

Archie laid his hand on his shoulder and smiled. 

‘‘T have the papers, my friend!” he cried, ‘let 
that rejoice you. As for this wound, it was given 
me by one who gave me @ worse one once.” 

“ Leonard Porson ?” 

“The same; so fear not, he will hear from me 
again. Meanwhile, if your daughter, pretty Maggie, 
will bind up this wound ‘for me, I shall'take it as.a 
kindness, for the night air has made it ache.” 

Maggie, who appeared to-start up from the 
shadows, was by his side inwmoment. 

In a few seconds all was done to render it easy, 
in spite of the fearful looks which jealous Donald 
cast at her during the operation; and Archibald 
was enabled to sit down to supper: with his friends. 

While the roasted kids were being served out to 
the outlaws, Robert Macpherson and Archibald Mac- 
donald evgaged in an earnest converation. 

At length all were seated. 

For a few moments nothing was heard but the 
clattering of knives and forks, and the foaming of 
sparkling ale. 

Then, when Archibald Macdonald had somewhat 
appeased his appetite, he rose. 

His rising was greeted with lond acclamations. 

The very aspect of his countenance, proved to his 
companions that his adventure had been successful. 

“My friends,” he said, “you are aware of the 
object of my visit to Forfair Castle. The papers 
which I desired to obtain, I have obtained. ‘They 
place in my hands the power of compelling the Laird 
of Fernshaw to join us with the whole of his Clan. 

“The Young Pretender will be at Leith in four 
days. 

‘We must join him there. 

“ Previous to my meeting him there, I must have 


Others, besides myself, have 


au interview with the Laird of Fernshaw ; therefore, 
my friends, I must trausfer my command into the 
hands of Robert Macpherson, @ man whom you re- 
spect and whom I can trust. 

“T shall not long be absent from among you. 

“T have pledged myself to find for the Pretender, 
@ strong and trusty band; but | have not under- 
taken to provide an army. 

‘“Whon, therefore, I bring to him your well-tried 
swords, and those of the Fernshaw tenantry, 1 have 
done my duty. 

““My absence from among you, then, will be short; 
and when I return, it will be to lead you to fresh 
scenes of glory.” 

His speech was received with loud acclamations, 
in which every one, except the jealous Donald Mac- 
alpine, joined enthusiastically ; and Archibald Mac- 
donald, when he returned to sleep that night, felt 
assured that his temporary absence would not in 
any way affect his supremacy over the outlaws. 

Little did he know what a@ traitor was among 
them. 

CI[AVTER V. 
THE PRETENDER. 


Anout five miles from Leith, stood, upon an emi- 
nence overlooking the Frith of Forth, a castle of 
antique build. 

It was Fernshaw Castle. 

it was one of those relics of ancient days, which 
Time seemed to have spared, in order to leave to us 
a memento of the past. 

Knights in armour, and fair ladies in strange cus- 
tumes, had passed along its winding corridors. 

Who could tell, indeed, what strange love-makings 
and fearful deeds had taken place within its gloomy 
chambers. 

Armies had sat down before its battlemented walls, 
and retreated in defeat and ruin. 

But now its walls were crumbling to decay. Its 
iron portals were rusty with age. The very porters 
who waited within the gate seemed to partake of the 
very mouldiness of antiquity. 

Yet the Laird of Fernshaw had been a man of 
influence in the neighbourhood, and his ancestors 
had been near the sceptre. 

Hundreds of men in arms still answered his call, 
and his friendstip was considered, in Scotland, next 
only to that of a sovereign. 

Yet at the time of which we are writing, the 
Laird of Fernshaw, having grown old, hung his 
sword in his hall and settled down into the quiet 
and dreamy life of a country squire. 

Few men could have anticipated the stormy scenes 
which were to succeed a century of rest. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at, therefore, if the 
Laird of Fernshaw anticipated a quiet end anda 
quiet grave. 

A few:years before he had been led into a corre- 
spondence with Lord Exeter, which would have 
compromised him with the English Government, 
had it been published. ; 

This correspondence had'fallen into the hands of 
Malcolm Stuart, whose steward Duncan Glendower 
then was. 

Malcolm Stuart, having fled to France in conse- 
quence of the discovery of a conspiracy, Duncan 
Glendower became possessed of his papers—a fact 
which he had confided to Archiltald Macdonald, 
during the first months of his residence at Forfair 
Castle. 

On the day following the evening on which Ar- 
chibald had made his strange entrance into his 
uncle's house, the Laird of Fernshaw was seated in 
the room which overlooked the Frith, when he ob- 
served a light skiff crossing the waters. 

The signal which he had upon former occasions 
been accustomed to use when in correspondence 
with the conspirators, was a blue flag flying from 
the mast ; and he was astounded to see that the little 
vessel ‘bore, floating on the wind, the pennant which 
he had not seen for years. 

He watched the boat anxiously. 

It made steadily for the castle, and stopped at the 
little jetty. 

A man landed. 

He was a stranger. 

_ Evidently, however, he understood the locality, 
‘fore passed rapidly up the steps towards Fernshaw 
Castle, and rang unhesitatingly the large bell at tho 
front portal. 

Five minutes afterwards, a servant knocked at tlie 
door of the laird’s room, and entered. 

“ What is it, Dugald ¢” asked the laird, somewhat 
impatiently. 

He was eager to know who it could be who thua 
revived buried memories. 
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“A strauge mon would see ye, my laird,” re- 
turved Dugald; “he’s a braw youth, but he will gie 
me name.” 

“ Did he say nothing by way of introduction ?” 

Dicald scratched his head, and for a moment 
seemed dazed. 

“ Weel now,” he said, “ now ye mind me, hetold 
ue to gie ye some password—sume strange pass- 
word. ‘The Blue pe 

* The Blue Pennant ?” 

“ Ay, that is it, my Ixicd.” 

“ Let him come up then.” 

In another moment, Archibald Macdonald stood 
before him. 

‘T'Le two men eyed each other for @ moment. 

Archibald was the fir-t to speak. 

“T bave come,” he s:id, “to speak to you of the 
Prinee Charles Edward.” 

laird flushed crimson. 

“Why should ye come to me?” he said. “Tam 
no friend of his.” 

“ You were oncea friend of his family,” returned 

Jacdonald; “and you should be a friend of his.” 

The laird eyed him fiercely. 

“Who are you, sir,” he cried, “ who presume 
thus to dictate to me ?” 

“Tam well krown, though, perhaps, little loved : 
my tame is Archibald Macdonald, through my mis- 
fortunes and the injustice of others, callid the Out- 
law!" 

‘Lhe laird glanced at him in astonishment. 

Astopishmenut, in which was wingied aduira- 
tion. 

“If you are Macdonald the Outlaw,” he cried, 
“how is it you dare to appear before me ?” 

Archie smiled. 

* Because,” be said, respectfully,—“ because I had 
no fear you would betray me.” 

‘J he laird coughed, and walked towards the win- 
dow. 

“Hang this fellow’s oily tongue,” thought he, 
“what can he want of me?” 

After a moment, he said: 

* Young man, you have learned to be a flatterer 
early. But you should also have learned that time 
is precious. Sit down, and tell me briefly what is 
the object of your mission.” 

Archibald sat down. 

Vhe laird sat opposite to him, with his head 
averted. 

He guessed the object of the interview; but he 
Kittle knew what power Archie had to enforce it. 

Archie began. 

“In four days the Prince Charles Edward will 
arrive in disguise at Leith. He will there meet four 
nobles who have promised to espouse his cause; and 
one of those four must be the Laird of Fernshaw.” 

The laird did not answer. 

Archibald Macdonald fixed his eyes keenly upon 
him as he proceeded : 

“ Your dependents and friends are very nume- 
rous, and he has been led to suppose that you will 
aid him.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“Ty yourself.” 

The laird answered angrily, “ I have never secn 
him, never had speech with him. Never in any 
way communicated with him. tow, then, can he 
dare to use my name ?” 

“You have been a friend to his family ; you have 
written letters to that effect; you have deviseda 
plan for the invasion of Euglaud by the Priuce 
from Scotland. This plan " 

“ Ts destroyed,” 

“Tt is not—it is in my possession.” 

The laird turned pale. 

“Tfow came they into your hands?” he asked. 
“Have you stolen them ?” 

Archibald glanced at him in indignation. 

“fam the son of a man of honour!” cried he; 
“and never stule avything. I cbtained the papers 
honestly.” 

* From whom ?” 

“From Duncan 

“ Who is he ?” 

“ The servant of Malcolm Stuart.” 

“ And the Prince has seen these papers?” 

He see them all—ene of them he hasscen. 
He knows you are pledged to him; and has sent 
me to you to call upon you to meet him at Leith, 
en the fourth day.” 

“ What does he want with me ?” 

“ He requires you to arm your dependents; but 
fet him speak for himself. You wi!l be there, of 
course ?” 

The laird rose and paced the room in agitation, 
muttering to himself words of anger. 

“Young man,” he said, at length, “you have 
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*lendower.” 


mein your power. J understand what your words 
are intended to convey tome. If I do not join the 
cause oi Priuce Charles Edward, you threaten me 
with the publication of my letters?” 

Archibald bowed deprecatingly. 

“ | never threatened,” he said. 

“No, no!” answered the Laird of Fernshaw ; 
“you did not openly threaten me. You are an 


able envoy—I give you credit for that. But you 
are aware that this is what you mean.” 

Archibald did not reply. 

“Well, well!” continued the laird; “ you are 


perhaps right not to answer. Dut will you tell me 
whether you know any one to whose interest it 
would be to have these papers ?” 

“Yes: for one, the Earl of Northumberland.” 

“Tam in your hands,” said the Laird of Fern- 
shaw, with a sigh. will be at the rendezvous— 
name the place!” 

“The ‘Castle, in the Broad Street, at ten, on 
Monday next.” 

‘*Good, Mr. Macdonald, I will be there!” said 
the laird. “And since you're here in my house, 
you'll partake of my hospitality.” 

After dvinking a cup of sivong ale, and shaking 
hauds with the laird, the outlaw departed, eutered 
once more his little skiff, and bore away towards 
Leith. 

Ou Monday evening the little hamlet of Leith, 
unrecugnisable now in the town which harbours a 
railway terminus in its bosom, was more crowded 
than it had been for years. 

Throngs of men, in kilts and tartans, moved 
through the streets, and stopped at the bars of the 
taverns. 

Abvut eight, a horseman drew up at the door of 
the “Castle,” and, dismountiug, asked his way to 
No. 8. 

The landlord came out, bowing. 

Ue was a staunch partizan of the Stuarts. 

“This way, your Majesty,” he said. 

“Hush!” cried the Prince, turning pale; “ this 
is no tine or place for titles and compliments. My 
uame is Malcolia—plain Charles Malcolm. If you 
love me, and would serve my cause, call me no 
other.” 

‘Lhe landlord, much troubled {n mind at having 
unwittingly offended the Prince, bowed obseque- 
ously, and led the way up-stairs. 

The four conspirators were already assembled, 
and with them was Archibald Macdonald, the out- 
law. 

The four comprised the Laird of Fernshaw, Sir 
Robert Campbell, Sir Roderick M‘Ivor, and Lord 
Burnside, an English nobleman, who had arrived 
lately from London. 

They rose, and bowed deeply, as the Young Pre- 
tender entered. 

“Welcome, your Majesty!” murmured Sir Ro- 
bert Campbell. “We are here, you see, before 
yeu. 

The Prince sat down wearily. 

“T was compelled to keep you waiting, gentle- 
men,” he said; “for I have been subjected to a 
severe pursuit; by whomI know not; some fellow 
who suspected me, I suppose, or took me for one of 
your band, Macdonald, rushed after me as I passed 
through Edinburgh High Street. Then he disap- 
peared a moment, and then, again, I heard the clat- 
tering of horses’ feet, and saw I was pursued.” 

So Robert Campbell shook his head gravely. 

“ You have been accustomed to expose yourself 
too much to danger, my Prince,” he said. “ Your 
friends have always advised you never to travel, 
except in company.” 

The Prince smiled. 

“IT must aceustom myself to danger, Sir Robert,” 
he said; “but come, since I have escaped this 
fellow, who, I am certain was not even able to see 
the course I took, let us discuss our plans.” 

The six conspirators then drew round the table, 
and listened while the Prince described to them 
in detail his plans for the invasion of England. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A WORD ABOUT MARRIAGE. 


WE must now return to Forfair Castle. 

When Archibald “acdonald escaped from Duncan 
Glendower, even inte the dark corridor, he found 
himself in complete d«rkness. 

Duncan had prudently closed the door behind the 
fugitive, and Jessie, who had not anticipated so 
brief an interview, had retired to her sister’s cham- 
ber. 

His long residence in the Castle had, of course, 
given him an insight into all the intricacies of its 
passages an4 corridors, and he soon, therefore, made 


his voy towarlis a gue which led into the lare- 
conrt- yard. 

Hal be been bat sooner, he conld have 
been enabled to we ut being seen by apy 


one; but, was, be fed richt into the arins ©! 


Leonard Porson. 
The two men drew back a few paces, ant eyec 


each other w 
Then whe knew bow useless it would 
be to -tavi his revenge wlile a hundred enemies 


surroaided towards part of the Castle 
wall, which he huew be could scale, and climbed t+ 
the 

Foo an testent. Leonard Porson had been tou cur- 
pri: ed toacton the offensive; but the delay whicb 
eecurved before Archibald could reach the wall ep- 
abled him to recover himself, aud bring to hie 
shoulder the heavy towling-plece which he carried. 

There was a flash. and a report, and Archibalc 
Mieclonald was wounded in the arm. 

repay you, teufold, Leonard Porson!” 
he cricd, “for this aud former kinduesses.” 

Theu dropped into the moat, and disap 
peared. 

Bat few ininutes bad passed, before Leonard Por- 
gon bad carried to Sir Andrew Forfair the news that 
the outlaw. Arelibald Macdonald, had entered hie 
bouse by stealth. 

Furious with rage, the Knight ordered a pur- 
suit. 

It was useless. 

Under cover of the darkness, Macdonald and his 
band had crept up ints the mountains, and Sir An- 
drew’s retainers liad returned, crest-iallen and dis 
couraged, to the castle. 

Driven into a greater passion by the faflur 
of the pursuit, Sir Andrew hurried to Helen’: 
chamber. 

He found both his daughters 
dressed. 

He glanced from one to the other suspiciously. 

“Why are you notin bed, Helen ?” he asked. 
“and why, Jessie, are you in your sister's room ?” 

Helen has been ill,” said Jessie, readily, “and ; 
have Kept ber company.” 

“Say, rather, the outlaw, Macdonald, has beex 
with you!” cried Sir Audrew ; “he was here bu: 
now, and Leouard Porson has shot him.” 

Both sisters uttered a cry of fear. 

“Shot! Archie shot?” said Ellen. 

“Yes—why not? He is a thief!—an eu 
law !” 

Helen pressed her hand tightly over her tumn> 
tuous bosom. 

“Leonard Porson has da-ed to injure my cousin’ 
she said. “I will seethat he is avenged !” 

“ Has he escaped, father ?” murmured Jessie. 

“ He has, | regret to say; My men were unabis 
to reach him; but it's only for atime. His safety 
will be of short duration; and let me tell you 
Helen, once for al}, that you must drive all thought 
of this felluw from your mind. I have other views 
for you; letine see you in the morning in my study. 
I have something of great importance to commun 
cate to you.” 

He then quitted the room. 

The girls looked anxiously—inquiringly iui« 
each other’s faces. 

They read each other's thoughts there—the doou 
of one at lens. 

“He wishes to wed me to another,” answerec 
Helen. wonld rather die!” 

Jessie sighed deeply. 

“We must gain time, Helen,” she said; conser’ 
to anythin2—ask only for time—for time !” 

Then, afier kissiug ber sister. she burried 
to conceal an emotion which Helen would scarce}; 
have understood. 

On the following morning Helen repaired to %- 
Andrew's study. 

The father was sitting gloomily and morose; 
near the window, which overlooked where Arch. 
Macdonald had entered the Castle. 

The sileuce of the chamber struck « chil) u 
Helen’s heart. 

She could not help comparing the present wits 
the past. 

Now the buildiiiy and its inmates gave the visitc: 
the idea tint he was extering a convent—not 
onein which the penitent sought refuge from cov- 
tact with the world, but where some had fled fror 
the memory and the punishment of dreadful crimes 

In the past the place bad worn an aspect of hap- 
piness and yoy, and Sir Andrew had never beer 
more delichited tha when he saw radiant and sunv ? 


he 


awake, ant 


faces around bin 
“Tam come. tather,” 
you Wish from me?” 


said Helen. Wheat Ys i: 


| 
| 
| 

| 

| 
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The old Knight smiled. 

“T have asked you to come hither, Helen,” he 
said, “that I might tell you of something which 
will make you happy, and which I require at 
your hands.” 

“T shall willingly do it, father, if it is in my 
power,” said Helen, with a sinking heart. 

“T told you last night,” continued Sir Andrew, 
“that I trusted you had forgotten the name of 
that wretch, Macdonald.” 

Helen’s cheeks crimsoned. 

“Tle is no wretch, father,” she cried; “ but an 
honest and unfortunate youth. I love him still, 
and shall love him always.” 

“Peace, child! hear me out,” cried the old 
Enisht, testily. “I have promised to Sir Angus 
Mackenzie an interview with you to-day, and I beg 
that, for my sake, you will aocord him a patient 

earring. 

“11 is necessary to my interests that I and Sir 
Ang:s should be connected in marriage, and as he 
does not seem to have taken a fancy to your sister 
Jossie, it is necessary that you should become his 
wife.” 

Ilelen repressed the tears which were fast gather- 
ing in her eyes, and by a great offort answered 

“Am TI to be thus sacrificed, then, to voeur poli- 
tival interests 2?” she exclaimed. 

“It is no sacrifice, child,” returned Sir Andrew. 
“Sir Angus is of no!le lineage, and will lead you 
ts ® home better than the one you leave. In 
iuese times you must forego all ideas of love 
nutches, and think only of wealth. There is 
scarcely a family round Forfair whose eldest son 
Las not fled to London for preferment. Would 
you choose a husband among the beggarly young- 
e's whose only fortune is their sword ?” 

“I wish to find no husband,” returned Helen. 
“J have said already Archibald Macdonald is my 
choice—that to him my heart is given, and to him 
it will cleave for ever. If you speak to me, there- 
fore, of marrying this man from inclination, no 
matter how wealthy, how handsome, how young 
he may be—no matter how accomplished, or how 
good—it is impossible. If you tell me that your 
command is that I wed him, I must do go.” 

“There speaks my dutiful daughter,” said the 
Knight. ‘I may tell Sir Angus, then, to expect a 
favourable answer ?” 

“ You may tell him,” returned Helen, “ anything 
you please, but you must ask him as a favour to 
me to grant me time. There can be no necessity 
for haste.” 

The Knight took her hand, and pressed it affec- 
tionately. 

“ Certainly not, my dear child,” he said. “ All 
that is necessary for you to do, is to give him the 
promise. That done, you may name your own 
time.” 

That evening Sir Angus Mackenzie was intro- 
duced to Helen Forfair. 

They glanced at each other, as may be supposed, 
with some curiosity. 

Sir Angus was a man of some thirty years, tall, 
fine-looking, with an intellectual and noble cast of 
features. Helen, therefore, who had expected to 
see anything but such a person, was agreeably sur- 
prised. 

Sir Angus, on the other hand, who had seen 
Jessie and admired her quiet beauty, was struck by 

. the most dashing style of Helen’s loveliness. 

After a short time spent in genera] conversation, 
which was irksome to every oue in the room, Sir 
Andrew left them alone. 

Sir Angus came to the charge at once. 

“ Your father has told me, Miss Forfair,” he said, 
“that he bas spoken to you in regard to our mar- 
rice.” 

Ifelen inclined her head, but did not answer. 

There would have been an awkward pause after 
this, had not Sir Angus been somewhat prepared for 
his reception. 

“Sir Andrew has also told me,” he continued, 
“that you desire a long delay. The next few 
wouths will be atime of much anxicty and peril for 
me, and the close of the year may see me in Eng- 
land. May I venture to ask, therefore, what delay 
you wish for.” 

Helen sighed deeply. 

“Sir Angus,” she said, “I will be frank with 
you for, no doubt, my father has not been so. 1 
have been betrothed for many years to Archibald 
Macdonald, my cousin.” 

Sir Ancus gazed at her in astonishment. 

“ Arch‘bald Macdonald!” he said; ** why he is an 
ecutlaw—an outlaw !” 


“ Yes, he has been outlawed through my father’s 


injustice,” said Helen. “I have again and again 
told Sir Andrew that I love my cousin, and that no 
matter whom I am forced to marry, his image will 
continue to be impressed on my heart. If I become 
your wife, Sir Angus, my hand and nct my heart 
will be yours. If, on these terms, you choose to ac- 
cept me, I will be your wife a year hence.” 

Sir Angus bit his lip. 

He was grievously disappointed ; he had never for 
one moment imagined that he would be asked for so 
long a delay. 

“You take me by surprise, Miss Forfair,” he 
said; “I had thought that you spoke of a month or 
two.” 

Helen answered resolutely. 

Her words and her tone left no doubt as to her 
determination. 

“ Sir Angus,” she said, “‘ my father promised me, 
that if I consented to this sacrifice, the extent of 
which you little know, he would be willing to grant 
any delay I asked. Therefore, I have fixed upon 
atwelvemonth; I demand that delay and nothing 
less.” 

The entrance of Sir Andrew Forfair put a period 
to the conversation. 

Sir Angus plainly saw that it would be useless to 
fight against her determination, and so, for the pre- 
sent, the matter stood as she arranged it. 

It was a few evenings after this interview, that 
Jessie Forfair, leaning out of her boudoir window, 
saw two men steal away from the castle and stop at 
the onter gate. 

She knew their forms well. 

They were Leonard and Henry Porson. 

Instinctively she guessed that they had some 
villany in view, althou;h of what nature she could 
not tell. 

Slipping on her hat and her shawl, she crept 
down into the ground and made her way towards 
the gate where the father and son had stopped. 

They were so engaged in conversation, that they 
never noticed the light step of the Highland maiden, 
as she approached them. 

“T think all is clear now, father,” said Henry ; 
“‘ we had best be gone, as we have no time to spare.” 

His father laughed chucklingly. 

“ They are not likely to go without seeing us,” 
he said; “ but, nevertheless, your eyes are better 
than mine, and if you say that the coast is clear we 
will proceed.” 

They passed down the high road leading towards 
Maggie Freshfield’s cottage. 

Jessie followed. 

The night was dark, but she yet anticipated that 
she would be able to discover their destination. 

But in this anticipation she was deceived. 

They passed down the road until they came to 
@ cross-road; and there, while Jessie’s eyes were 
fixed upon them, and the light of the moon was 
strong upon them, they disappeared. 

Jessie shuddered. 

Even the presence of those evil men was a re- 
lief in that gloomy spot. 

(To be continued.) 


GoopneEss AND GENIus.—Genius and goodness are 
inseparably connected in mental origin. Genius is 
essentially a moral—nay, a religious power. The dii- 
ference between genius and talent is perhaps included 
in the necessary conscientiousness of the former. 
Talent may be conscientious—genius must be so. No- 
bility of purpose, the truest and most patient sympa- 
thies, must combine in a work that is to penetrate, 
elevate, and subdue the hearts of mankind. If we 
rise from a book with no sacred and solemn emotions, 
no deep sense of human relationship and sympathy, 
we have not been in communion with genius. 
BATHING IN THE DeEap SEa.—If there were words 
to express an agony that no one has experienced, I 
would use them here. I cannot conceive worse tor- 
ture than that plunge caused me. Every inch of my 
skin smarted and stung as if a thousand nettles had 
been whipped over it. My face was as if dipped in 
boiling oil, the skin under my hair and beard was ab- 
solute fire, my eyes were balls of anguish, and my 
nostrils hot as the nostrils of Lucifer. I howled with 
pain, but I suspended when I heard Whitely’s voice. 
Ii¢ had swallowed some of the water, and coughed it 
up into his nose and the tube- der his eyes. The 
effect was to overcome all pa‘ elsewhere while that 
torture was endured. It caiu/ near being a serious 
matter with him, and, asit wa iis voice suffered for 
a week, his eyes and nose weie inflamed as if with a 
severe cold, andthe pain continued severe for several 
days. Recovering our fect with difficulty. we stood 
pictures of despair, not able to open our eyes, and in- 
creasing the pain by every attempt we made to rub 
them with our wet hands or arms.— The Traveller in the 


East. 


CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA, 

A sHIP arrived, and landed on the Isthmus some eight 
hundred, after a fair voyage from Hong Kong, where 
these poor wretches of the Flowery Kingdom had un- 
wittingly sold themselves to the service of the railroad, 
perfectly ignorant of the country whither they were 
going, and of the trials which awaited them. The 
voyage was tolerably prosperous, and the Chinese bore 
its fatigues and sufferings with great patience, cheered 
by the prospects of reaching the foreign land, whither 
they had been tempted by the glowing description of 
those traffickers in human life, who had so liberally pro- 
mised them wealth and happiness. Sixteen died on 
the passage and were thrown into the sea. No sooner 
had the eight hundred survivors landed, than thirty- 
two of their number were struck down prostrate by 
sickness; and in less than a week afterwards, eighty 
more laid by their side. 

The interpreters who accompanied them attributed 
this rapid prostration to the want of their habitual 
opium. This drug was then distributed among them, 
and with the good effect of so far stimulating their 
energies, that two-thirds of the sick arose again from 
their beds, and began to labour. A Maine opium law, 
however, was soon promulgated, on the score of the 
immorality of administering to so pernicious a habit, 
and without regard, it is hoped, to the expense; which, 
however, was no inconsiderable item, since the daily 
quota of each Chinese amounted to fifteen grains, at the 
cost of at least fifteen cents. Whether it was owing 
to the deprivation of their babitual stimulus, or the 
malignant effects of the climate, or home-sickness, or 
disappointment, in a few weeks there was hardly one 
out of the eight bundred Chinese who was not pros- 
trate and unfit to labour. The poor sufferers let the 
pick and the shovel fall from their hands, and yielded 
themselves up to the agony of despair. They now 
gladly welcomed death, and impatiently awaited their 
turn in the ranks which were falling before the pesti- 
lence. 

The havoc of disease went on, and would have done 
its work in time; but as it was sometimes merciful, 
and spared a life, and was deliberate, though deadly, 
the despairing Chinese could wait no longer; he hastily 
seized the hand of death, and voluntarily sought des- 
truction in its grasp. Hundreds destroyed themselves, 
and showed, in their various modes of suicide, the 
characteristic Chinese ingenuity. Some deliberziely 
lighted their pipes, and sat themselves down upon the 
shore of the sea, and awaited the rising of the tide— 
grimly resolved to die—and sat, and sat, silent and 
unmoved as a storm-beaten rock, as wave rose above 
wave, until they sank into the depths of eternity. 
Some bargained with their companions for death— 
giving their all to the friendly hand which, with a 
kindly touch of the trigger, would scatter their brains, 
and hasten their doom. Some hung themselves to the 
tall trees by their hair, and some twisted their queues 
about their necks, with a deliberate coil after coil, till 
their faces blackened. their eye-balls started out, and 
their tongues protruded, and death relieved their agony. 
Some cut ugly, crutch-shaped sticks, sharpened the 
ends to a point, and thrust their necks upon them till 
they were pierced through, and through, and thus 
mangled, yielded up life in a torrent of blood. Some 
took great stones into their bands, and leaped into the 
depths of the nearest river, and chung, with resolute 
hold, to the weight which sunk them, gurgling in the 
agonies of drowning, to the bottom, until death loos- 
ened their grasp, and floated them to the surface, life- 
less bodies. Some starved themselves to death— 
refusing either to eat or drink. Some impaled them- 
selves upon their instruments of labour—and thus, 
in a few weeks after their arrival, there were scarce two 
hundred Chinese left of the whole number. . 

This miserable remnant of poor, heart-sick exiles, 
prostrate from the effects of the climate, and bent on 
death, being useless for labour, were sent to Jamaica, 
where they have ever since lingered out a miserable 
beggar’s life. 


Amonc the articles announced for sale in one of this 
week's auctions, we perceive an article entitled ‘‘a ma- 
hogany child’s chair.” The father of this wonderful 
infant must have been of the Wood family. 


SIGHT-SEEING.— Lord Stowell nad a passion for sight- 
seeing. Whatever show could be visited for a shil- 
ling, or less, was visited by Lord Stowell. In the 
western end of London there was a room generally let 
for exhibitions. At the entrance, as it is said, Lord 
Stowell presented himsclf, eager to see *‘ the green 
monster serpent,” which had lately issued cards of 
invitation to the public. As he was pulling out his 
purse to pay for his admission, a sharp but honest 
North-country Jad, whose business it was to take the 
money, recognized hiin as an old customer; and, know- 
ing his name, thus addressed him :—* We can’t take 
your shilling, my lord, ’tis the old serpent, which you 
have seen twice before in other colours; but you shall 
go in and see her.” He entered, saved his money, and 
enjoyed his third visit to the painted beauty, 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 
— 


TORQUAY. 
WE have not yet finished our rambles in South Devon. 
There are 60 many picturesque spots and scenes in that 
delightful county, that, once there with our sketch- 
book, it is difficult to resist the’temptation of pencilling 
by the way, at almost every turn of the road. 

But we must be content with sketching places more 
familiar to the ear, than to the eye of our readers; and 
now we present them with a view of Torquay, one of 
the most pleasant and fashionable of modern watering 
places. And such is the genial nature of its climate, 
that the myrtle, laura), aloe, citron, &c., flourish abun- 
dantly in this beautiful locality, 

Torquay owes its prosperity, &c., to an eminent 
physician—Sir James Clarke, who, in his celebrated 
work on ‘“ The Influence of Climate on Disease,” first 
commended it to the favour of invalids. 

“The living generation,” says ‘‘ The Route-book of 
Devon,” “has seen the site where now stand stately 
buildings, handsome shops, and a noble pier, with a 
busy population of eleven thousand souls, occupied by 
a few miserable-looking fishing huts, aud some loose 
stones, jutting out from the shore, as a sort of anchor- 
age or protection for the wretched craft of its inhabi- 
tants.” 

The houses cluster upon the slopes of a verdant hill, 
in a succession of agreeable terraces; the highest, a 
range of handsome villas—Braddon Hill Villas. The 
piny hill of Waldon encloses it on the west; Park 
Hill, on the east ; the amphitheatre of the Braddons, on 
the north. At the base lies a snug little haven, formed 
by the Quay (constructed by Sir Lawrence Palk, in 
1804) and Pier—the said haven being 500 feet broad, 
by 300 feet long. A pleasant etroll is afforded by 
“the Rock Walk,” a sheltered path which crosses the 
brew of Waldon Hill to the grounds of Tor Abbey. 
Beacon Hill is gay with villas and gardens, and quite 
a new Belgravia is flourishing upon the slopes which 
encircle Mead Foot Cove. 

Among the curiosities of the neighbourhood, (says 
Black's Guide,) is Kent Hole. This you enter through 
& low and narrow passage, 7 feet wide, 5 feet high, 
into a vast cavern, said to be 600 feet in length. A 
labyrinth of emaller caverns and winding corridors 
surrounds it, The roofs glitter with stalactites, formed 
by the dripping of water charged with lime, and the 
flooring is covered with a shining but slippery coating 
of stalagmite. A sombre pool of water, deep, dark, 
and cold, terminates the cavern. It wasin this curious 
recess that Dr. Buckland discovered the bones of the 
rhinoceros and elephant, the lion, wolf, bear, and 
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hyx#na—beasts of prey which haunted the gloomy 
forests of pre-historic England, until extirpated by the 
hardy Celts. These fossils cover the bed of the cavern 
to the depth of 2v feet, and are overlaid by a layer of 
stalagmite Mingled with them lie arrow-heads and 
spear-hearis—those rude iron implements which enti- 
quariane have named Cclts—charcoal, fragments of 
coarse pottery, and knives of flint; shewing that the 
savage made his feast off the spoils of his prowess, and 
here reposed supine when the feast was done. 

At Tor-Wood, ciose to Kent’s Hole, are some scanty 
ruins of a grange-chapel formerly belonging to Tor 
Abbey. The farm was once a residence of the Earl of 
Londonderry. 

Tor Abbey lies to the west of Torquay, 2 handsome 
modern mansion, rejoicing in the shade of some noble 
limes. In the gardens stand the ivy-shrouded ruins of 
the old Premonstratensiau Abbey, founded by William 
de Bruére in 119, and dedicated to St. Saviour, which 
was undoubted/7 the wealthiest priory belonging to 
that order in England. The refectory is now converted 
into a domestic chapel; and a gateway also remains, 
andabarn. The style of architecture seems to be that 
which is known as Decorated, but there is very little 
left to satisfy the antiquarian’s curiosity, if we except 
the Druidic remains which may still be found in this 
locality. 


Water as Foop.—Tell the first man you meet that 
water is on the whole more nutritious than roast beef, 
and that common galt, or bone ash, is 83 much an 
edible as the white of egg, and it ia probable that he 
will throw anxious glances across the street to assure 
himself your keeper is at hand. Make the same state- 
ments to the first man of science you meet, and the 
chances are, that he will think you very ignorant of 
organic chemistry, or that you are playing with a 
paradox. Nevertheless, it is demonstrably true, and 
never would have worn the air of a paradox, if men 
had steadily conceived the nature of an climentary sub- 
stance. That is an aliment which nourishes what- 
ever we find in the organism, as a constant and in- 
tegral element, either forming part of its structure or 
one of the conditions of vital processes, that, and that 
only, deserves the name of aliment. If ‘‘to nourish 
the body” mean to sustain its force and repair its 
waste—if food enters into the living structure—and if 
all the integral constituents of that structure are de- 
rived from food—there can be nothing improper in de- 
signating as nutritious, substances which have an 
enormous preponderance among the integral consti- 
tuents. People who think it paradoxical to call water 
food will cease their surprise on learning that water 
forms two-thirds of the living body: 


LITTLE JACK HORNER. 
WitTH reference to the far-famed ‘“ Jack Horner,” we 
have received the particulars of a story which was tol 
to an old lady in Somersetshire. It is supposed to ac- 
count for the nursery rhyme of 


“ Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie: 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘ What a good boy am L’” 


It is this:—When the monasteries and their property 
were seized, orders were given that the title deeds of 
the abbey estates at Mells, which were very extensive 
and valuable, and partly consisted of a sumptuous 
grange, built by Abbot John Selwood, should be given 
up to the commissioners. After some delay it was 
determined by the Abbot of Glastonbury to give them 
up; and for want of a safe mode of conveying them #% 
was decided that the most likely to avoid their being 
seized by any but those for whom they were intended, 
was to send them in a pasty, which should be forward- 
ed as a present to one of the commissi¢rers in London. 
The safest messenger, and least likely to excite sus- 
picion, was considered to be a lad named Jack Horner, 
who was a son of poor parents living in the neighbour- 
hood of the Grange. The lad set out on his journez 
on foot, laden with the pasty. It was a weary road, 
and England not being so thickly inhabited as now, 
he sat to rest in as snug a corner as he could find by 
the wayside. Hunger, too, overcame him, and he was at 
aloss what to do, when he bethought himself there 
would be no harm in tasting a little of the pasty he 
was carrying. He therefore inserted his thumb under 
the crust, when, lo! there was nothing but parchments. 
Whether that allayed his hunger then, or not, I cannot 
say; but, although he could not read or understard 
these parchments, yet he thought they might be valu- 
able. He therefore took one of the parchments and 
pocketed it, and pursued his journey with the rest of 
the pasty. Upon his delivering his parcel, it was per- 
ceived that one of the chief deeds (the deeds of the 
Mells Abbey estates) was missing ; and as it was thought 
that the abbot had withheld it, an order was etraight- 
way sent for his execution. But the sequel was, that 
after the monasteries were despoiled, there was found 
in the possession of the family of Jack Horner, 8 piece 
of parchment, which was, in fact, the title deed of Mells 
Abbey and lands; and that was ‘‘the plum” which 
little Jack Horner unwittingly had become 

of. The Abbot Whiting was executed for withholding 


the deeds. 
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THE RESCUE. 
BY EMEKSON SENNETT. 


IN the spring of 1794, white General Wayne, in eom- 
mand of the North-Westeru American Army, was oecu- 
pying Fort Grenville, which he had constructed the 
preceding winter, news wus brought to him that a 
party of Pottawatomy Indians had surprised and des- 
.royed the block-house of a small settlement not far 
jistant, and massacred all the inmates except a young 
female, whom they had taken prisoner and were then 
supposed to be conducting to their village. This fe- 
male, a Miss Eggleston, was the daughter of an officer 
of some note, who was a friend of Wayne’s, and he de- 
sermined, if in his power, to save her. At that time 
ne had some two or three heroic little bands of spies, or 
scouts, attached to his division; and he knew if a rescue 
could be effected at all, the men to intrust with that 
important enterprise could be found among them, and 
them only. 

Now it so happened that a small party of these scouts 
were at that moment in the fort, having come in the 
night previous with important information, and were 
oreparing to set of again immediately. Sending for 
one of the most daring of these, Robert M‘Clellan by 
name, who, though uot the regular appointed leader 
of the band, sometimes acted in that capacity when 
his commander was absent, the General briefly in- 
formed him of what had taken place, and asked him 
if he thought there was a hope of Miss Eggleston be- 
ing rescued. 

“TIT can’t say as to that, Gineral,” replied the scout, 
‘but this I will say, if it kin be done, I kin do it.” 

“How many men do you want ?” asked Wayne. 

“ How big is the party ?” inquired the other. 

“From the report, I should judge there were twenty 
or thirty of them.” 

“ Then it'll never do for us to make a regular stand- 
ap fight on’t, Gineral, unless we has the cap’n and the 
others all along; and as they won’t be in afore to- 
morrow, ef then, I reckon it’s best to operate by sar- 
cumvention ; and the two that’s here with me—lHick- 
man and Hart—will be jest as good for that thar as a 
dozen more. Only put me whar I can get on their 
trail, and ef the red niggers aru’t too far ahead, I'll 
soon fetch a good report of them, ef I don't of the 
young woman.” 

‘But you must bring a good account of her!” re- 
joined Wayne in a positive tone. It is to save her I 
send you; for she is the daughter of my friend, and 
her life and rescue are above price.” 

“Then we'll save her, Gineral,” replied the hardy 
acout—‘‘ that is, ef the butchering varmints only save 
her themselves till we kin get to whar she ar.” 

General Wayne gave M‘Clellan some further instruc- 
tions, and then bade him set out immediately; and re- 
turning to his temporary quarters in the fort, and in- 
forming his companions what was required of them, 
they at once set about preparing for their new ad- 
venture; and in less tlun half an hour, the three were 
threading the intricate mazes of a great, dark forest, 
which then stretched away, unbrokenly, for many a 
long league before them. 

With long and rapid strides—M‘Clellan, the fleetest- 
footed hunter of his time, on the lead—they got over 
some twenty miles of ground, and reached the ruins of 
the block-house, where the massacre had taken place, 
jast as the sun was setting. There was light enough to 
find the broad trail of the retreating Indians; and with 
no unnecessary delay they set out upon it, and advanced 
some two or three miles further, when the gathering 
night coanpelled them to encamp and postpone further 
operations till another day. 

The night, however, passed off without any disturb- 
ance; and at thie first streak of day they arose and re- 
gumed there journey ; and ere the sun set again, they 
had travelled tar upon the broad trail of theirfoesin a 
northerly direction. 

It is not our purpose to follow them in detail. 
Suffice it to say, that near the close of the second 
day they reached a point where the trail forked, and it 
became necessary to make a careful examination, in 
order to decide which party had taken the prisoner 
with them. ‘othe Lest of their judgment, the whole 

number of Indians was not much short of thirty; but 
they were not equally divided at the point of separation 
Qs was evident from one trail being much larger than 
the other. They soon satistied thems !ves that the girl 
had been takeuv with the smaller purty; and this to 
them was a pleasing discovery, as it gave them more 
hope of being successtul in her rescue. 

This decided, they pushed on rapidly till night, and 
then encamped— proceeding on the following morning 
as before; and at the close of the third day, just as 
night was setting in, they cume within view of the 
camp-fire of their foes. Waiting some two or three 
hours, until they thought the venture perfectly safe, 
they carefully proceeded to reconnoitre the Indian 
cauip which was in a stuall, pleasant, but heavily- 


wooded valley, through which flowed a brancn of the 


Wabash. Creeping up cautiously, under cover of some 
bushes, they beheld six Indians carelessly disposed a- 
round the fire, three of them lying down as if asleep, 
and the others sitting near together, conversing in low 
tones, occasionally laughing, and evidently totally un- 
suspicious of danger. A little apart, and bound toa 
tree, was the poor captive—a young and beautiful fe- 
male—whose now pale and dejected features bespoke 
the despair of her heart, and, combined with her dis- 
hevelled hair and torn and disarranged garments, ren- 
dered her an object of pity even to men hardened to 
almost every scene of suffering and distress. 

Having fully ascertained the number and position 
of their enemies, and the fact that the prisoner whoin 
they had come to rescue was still alive, the scouts drew 
stealthily back to a safe distance, and held a whis- 
pered consultation upon the manner of their future pro- 
cedure, 

“I don’t exactly like either of your plans,” said 
M‘Clellan, who had quietly listened to the propositions 
of the other. ‘It’s our business to get the gal away— 
that’s the Gineral’s orders—and the way that we kin 
do that the best, is the best way. Now, instead of try- 
ing to steal thar guns, one o’ you jest creep up and cut 
her cords, and start her off towards us as easy as you 
kin; but if thar’s any alarm, tell her to break for the 
nearest thicket, and we'll stand atween her and harm. 
I don't think thar'll be any trouble "bout our coming 
out all right, for we've fought bigger odds afore to-day, 
without the ‘vantage of a surprise, and licked ‘em 
too.” 

After some further discussion, the plan of M‘Clellan 
was acceded to as the best, and Hart was selected to 
enter the camp and release the girl—the others to be 
in readiness to pour in their fire in case of an alarm— 
which, to say the least, would be likely to throw the 
Indians into confusion, and give our friends so much 
the advantage—while the girl would be almost certain 
to escape, and her escape was what they now sought 
rather than the lives of the savages. 

Having thus arranged the matter, the three scouts 
kept perfectly quiet and silent some two or threc hours 
longer, and then began the execution of their final 
scheme. The fire, which the Indians had fed while a- 
stir, had now gone down to mere embers; but this 
only the better served M‘Clellan’s idea, as it would 
render Hart less liable to be seen in his approach to 
the prisoner, 

Some quarter of an hour more was spent in arrang- 
ing everything for perfect action, and getting into posi- 
tion, which they finally did in that stealthy and noise- 
less manner peculiar to men of their profession. Then 
leaving his two companions where their fire would be 
sure to be effective, Hart as cautiously and stealthily 
drew back, and glided round to the captive. He 
reached her without causing any alarm, but found her 
fast asleep, sitting on the ground, her back braced 
against the tree to which she was bound. To wake 
her, and warn her and assure her that deliverance was 
at hand — without causing her to start, or cry ont, and 
so arouse her captors -- was a delicate task. He began, 
however, by whispering in her ear, and so continued 
till she gradually awoke, and heard, and comprehended 
his words, when her rare presence of mind came to his 
aid, and he was greatly rejoiced and relieved at her 
whispered reply : 

‘IT understand you—I thank you—God bless you, 
whoever you are! Ilave no fear! I am a soldier's 
daughter, and will do whatever you bid me.” 

“Then jest as soon as I cut your cords,” whispered 
Hart, in reply, ‘* get up and foller me, and don’t make 
a bit o° noise; but ef the Mnjuns do happen to rouse, 
don’t get too skecred, but run for the nearest thicket, 
and leave me and my comrades to settle them.” 

Ife then cut her bonds; and quietly, but with 
trembling eagerness, she arose to comply with his diree- 
tions; but the first step forward, her long corded and 
benumbed limbs partially giving way under her, she 
stumbled upon a dry bravch, which snapped beneath 
her feet. 

Instantly one of the Indians nearest the tree started 
up into asitting posture, when Hart, feeling himself 
called upon to act, suddenly presented his rile at the 
breast of his foe, and lodged the contents in his body. 
Ag he fell back, the scout, with a yell of triumph and 


There were now three unwounded Indians to two 
whites; and had the former known of their advantage, 
the day might have been their own; but they were 
surprised, alarmed, half paralysed with the thought 
that they: were by overwhelming numbers. 
and before they: had time. tovregever, the smaller wea- 
pons of our beroes-haddone their work upon two inore 
of them, theeixth ome only: making-bis escape, with 2 
yellof terror. The-skirmish, from fitet:to last, scarcely 
exceeded a-minute; and probably no reguler battle in 
the world ever showed sueh @ proportion of the killed. 
to the-namber.engaged, in so short a time. 

It-was.a dearly-won contest to our two surviving 
friends, and sad and gloomy were their feelings as they 
lifted their poor comrade from beneath his foe, and 
listened to the irregular breathings whieh were soon to 
cease in death. The girl, who had hot fled far, now re- 
turned and joined them in their grief, for she felt that 
the poor fellow had fallen in her rescue and defence. 
An hour later, the dying man expired in the arms of 
M'‘Clellan, roused a little at the last moment, and speak- 
ing a few words, faintingly:—‘*Good bye, boys,” he 
said, ‘‘and remember me wharever you see the red 
niggers.” 

“We'll do that, Hart, you may rest assured,” replied 
M‘Clellan, in an unsteady tone; and over his mortal 
remains those two hardy scouts swore undying revenge 
against their savage foes. 

Drawing the poor girl apart from the bloody scene, 
and assuring her that they were as ready to yield their 
lives in her defence as the one who had so fallen, they 
gave her a blanket, and persuaded her to lie down and 
get what rest she could, that she might be prepared for 
the long journey homeward, which would commence on 
the morrow. Then scalping their slain, and making 
prize of whatever they considered of any value, they 
sat down by their comrade, and passed the night beside 
him, rehearsing tales of adventures in which he had 
taken a part, and renewing their oaths of eternal ven- 
geance against the whole Indian race. 

At daylight the following morning they dug « rude 
grave with their hatchets and knives, and having 
shown their final respect to their late companion, by 
interring his remains as well as their circumstances 
would permit, they set out on their return to the fort, 
which they eventually reached in safety, and where 
they delivered their rescued captive into the hands of 
General Wayne, who not only kindly thanked, but 
liberally rewarded them, and expressed a soldi@’s re- 
zret ior the loss of their brave companion. 

It may interest our readers to know that this same 
young lady—so providentially preserved at the general 
massacre of her friends, and so gallently rescued at the 
expense of the life of one of those brave heroes of the 
wilderness—subsequently became the wife of an officer 
under Wayne, and the mother of one who now holds 
a distinguished position in the councils of the nation. 


ROMANTIC MARRIAGE. 
Tne father of the late Viscount Ashbrook, when very 
young, and residing with his family in the Queen’s 
county, was struck with the beauty of an Irish peasant, 


| girl, named Elizabeth Ridge, who was in the habit of 


punting a ferry-boat across the stream in the vicinity 
of Castle Durrow. The lovesick youth took every op- 
portunity of enjoying the society of his beloved water- 
nymph ; but carefully concealed from his parents the 
impression she had made upon his bosom. 

IIe then held an ensign’s commission in some regi- 
ment which was quartered near the castle; but he was 
too young to think of matrimony; nor was the object 
of his affection either old enough or sufliciently 
educated to become his wife. She had been reared 
among the Irish peasants, had been unused to shovs 
and strockings; was scarcely acquainted with the 
Pagiish language; aud was wholly uninformed in 
matters of the world; but the young ensign fancicd 
that, in spite of these disudvantages, he could perceive 
an aptitude of mind and soundness of intellect, united 


| with great amial!cnces of temper, in addition to ker 


personal perfections. 


defiance, bounded over hiin to attack the next, the , 


whole party being now fully aroused and alarmed. 
Snapping his pi-tul at the breast of the second, and 
finding it miss fire, Hart struck out with his towulawk, 


Under these circumstances, he conceived the ro- 
mantic idea of subinitting her to the superintendence 
of some respectable female, capable of rendering her, 
through the influence of education, an associate suitable 
to his wishes and to his rank. 

The lovely ferry-girl was accordingly placed under 
the tuition of a ludy, at whose house Captain Flower 


_oceasionally visited her; and where be marked from 


but stumbled at the same moment, aud, missing the | 


warrior in the act of rising, fell heavily acainst hit 


latter stagsered, and was really much alarined anid cone | 


fused; but comprehending, 
enemy within lis reach, he quickly grap; tod him, 
Whipped out his knife, and plunged it several timcs in- 
to his body. 
fact, When a ball from the rifle of M:Clellan picreed 
his brain, and he fell dead over the dying fori of Hart, 
Hickman at the same instaat shooting down another; 
for with loud, terrifying yells, both bad rushed upon 
the Indians at the same moment with their unfortunate 
companion, 


Ife was in the very act of doing this, in | 


Withal, that he had an! 


The | 


time to time, with all the enthusiasm of a romantic 

lover, her progress in various polite accomplishments. 
Klizabeih Ridge remained in this situation about 

three years, when the efflux of time, as well as some 


' domestic occurrences, enabled Captain flower to reap 


the reward of his constancy and honourable conduct 
by a matrimonial union. And the blushing daughter 
of the Emerald Isle became ultimately the Viscountess 
A-hbrook, the lady of the castle, beneath whose walls 
her early charms had, like the rays of the rising sun, 
beamed for a time unnoticed, only to: become more 
effulgent and more admired, By the Viscount she had 
several sons and daughters, 


| 
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ROSALIE RATHBORNE; 


OR, SIN AND SORROW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOCTOR POMEROY,” “ALONE IN THE 
WORLD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 
ILLUSIVE HAPPINESS, 

Tre report that Arthur Gresham had been mortally 
wounded in the ducl which had been so perse- 
veringly forced upon him was—as from the first, 
will have been easily surmised—but the usual 
exaggeration which attends every, even the must 
trifling circumstance which is made to travel 
round and about. 

So many persons, when repeating a story which 
they have heard, especially if it be one of scandal, 
garpish it with so many little additions of their 
own, that that which was originally but a mere 
molehil, assumes, before long, the huge propor- 
tions of a veritable mountain. 

Arthur Gresham, while listening to the dying 
mau his hand had prostrated, had been oblivious of 
the fact that his own wound was flowing freely, 
but he was soon to be unpleasantly reminded of 
that circumstance by a faint sickly feeling, which 
wag fast overpowering his senses. | 

Medical aid was at once sought for him. That 
Albert Marsden had fallen became almost instantly 
aod geverally known, and Arthur's wound was 
magnified, as we have already heard. 

There was something important, which Albert 
Marsden and his friends, when provoking a deadly 
encounter, had forgotten, and that something 
important was the severity cf the laws then m 
existence against duelling in any shape or form. 

A long imprisonment, sometimes a lengthened 
banishment, were the penalties rigidly inflicted on all 
convicted of having taken part in an affair of honvur 
from which death had resulted. 

This unpleasant truth sprang almost simul- 
taneously to the mind of all those men who stood 
around Albert Marsden, as he lay expiring in the 
full flood of moonlight that poured into the dell. 

And when Arthur Gresham had realized the 
peril into which he had been so recklessly coerced, 
again he thought of Clarence Hartley, and groaned 
that his friend still was far away. 

Clarence Hartley had powerful influence, and 
would have used it all on Arthur's behalf—the 
artist felt assured of that — but now, what was 
Arthur to do? 

And again he asked himself, What would become 
of Rosalie ? 

There would be no delay in seeking out and 
arresting all who had in any way aided in that 
duel ; of that no one entertained a doubt, and so 
all who had been concerned in it fled instantly, and 
were gone and scattered on their way from England 
almost before it had been possible that warrants 
could be issued for their capture. 

All, save Arthur, had tled, and he, most of all, 
was menaced. 

Pained aud weakeued by his wound, tortured in 
mind, he Lad now to resulve on what to do, how to 
proceed and struyvie through 
more than sutlicienily formidable, but which, now, 
this deed seemed to have reudered almost insur- 
mountable. 

The fixed determination to which he, after much 
consideration, arrived, was to proceed direct to Sir 
Jonas Rathborne, snd to confess the marriage of 
Rosalie and bimse!f. If, as unhappily Arthur 
could little doubt he wonld, the baronet should 
prove relentless towards hes daughter aud her 
husband both, then would Arthur at once conduct 
his wife from beneath her father’s roof, provide her 
with a new home, arrange that she should lack no 
assistance, BOF ALY comfort for ber time 
of trial, Which, now, wes Very near, and then him- 
self fly to Scothiid, to Clarence Hartle y, ly 
Whom Arthur kuew he weuld be well guarded 
until immunity could be giined for him from the 
consequences of that wretelicd duel Tf, contrary 
to his fears, Sir Jos ph Rathborne stiould be meres- 
fully indulgent to the daughter, sho had been so 
disubedient to Limi; generous to the man to Wher, 
consulting only ier own heart, and not her father’s 
Will, she had to vive herself; why, then, 
Arthur would have no need to ty, fer the intere-t 
which Sir Jonas possessed, would, 
@oubt, be sufficient te screen bis sun-iu-law from 
punishment for au act which he had dove his 
ufmost to aver. 

Vale aud weak, luc left arm supported by a scart, 
he anived at the mansion, aud proceeding directly 


to the breakfast room, encountered only Mistress 
Augusta Camelford. 

Amazed and affrighted, as we have before said, 
by Augusta’s wild and dishevelled appearance, and 
astounded by the words with which she had greeted 
him, Arthur with difficulty found power of speech 
to say :— 

“For heaven's sake! has something terrible 
occurred here during my absence ?” 

_ Arthur was, of course, thinking of his young 
wife, and forgetting all else in his terror for her, he 
next exclaimed: 

‘Where is Rosalie?” 

“You dare to ask that of me, of the woman 
whom you have so cowardly sacrificed for that 
insipid doll!” cried Augusta. 

Then, again advancing close to Arthur, she 
continued, savagely :— 

“ How dared you write those letters to me? How 
dared you to entrap me into e~swering them? 
Your darling Rosalie moped and pined, +» doubt, 
when her fond husband was not by her side, and 
you left with her my letters, did you not, that she 
might be merry at my cost?” and as she said this 
she clutched Arthur’s wounded arm, and extorted 
from him a cry of pain. 

A horrid smile flitted across the widow's now 
distorted features. 

“That is but bodily torture,” she cried, ‘‘and yet 
you wince—wait, wait till I have wrung your soul 
with an agony like that beneath which you and 
your darling wife have wantoniy, for your mere 
sport, caused :niue to groan aud writhe,” and again 
she paced wildly about the room, presently, again 
stopping before Gresham, to say with a quiet, con- 
centratcd rage, which affected him even more un- 
pleasantly than her wildest bursts of fury :— 

“Yes, my letters told you truth, I did love you; 
there is more sport for you and your pretty Rosalie; 
but now, I bate you, with a hatred which both of 
you will ere long bitterly rue to have evoked; now, 
laugh at that, as you before have made derision of 
iny love!” 

She paused, and horrible was the look she fixed 
ou Arthur. 

“T have written no letter to you, and have re- 
ceived none from you!” Gresham, seizing the first 
opportunity which Augusta had afforded him to 
speak, now earnestly said. 

“Ah! I have already terrified you !” Mistress 
Camcelford exclaimed, with savage exultation. “ And 
Iam not surprised to find you lack the courage to 
avow acts which were the doings of a coward; I do 
not wouder that, sutiiciently brave toslay a man, you 
yet should need the daring to confront a woman, 
whose heart's best and dearest feelings you have 
cruelly outraged.” 

Arthur sought to assure her of his innocence of 
that with which she charged him, but she would 
not listen to him, and drowned his utmost efforts of 
voice with her loud, wild ravings. 

“T will wait till you are more calm,” Arthur con- 
trived to make her hear, “and wiil then convince 
you I am cot the dastardly wretch you now believe 
me.” 

“Miserable hypocrite—begone!” was Augusta's 


behead | reply—* quit, at once, and for ever, the mansion to 
difficulties, before | 


which your presence has been a curse.” 

“Not till 1 have seen and spoken with my wife, 
with Rosalie!” Arthur said, emphatically. “How 
you have come to the knowledge which you possess 
amazes me; but since you do 
my wife, you will kuuw also that my authority over 
her, even here, in her father’s wausion, is paramount; 
let me go to her!” 

It was necessary that he should ask this of 
Mistress Camelford, for that lady had placed her- 
self before the door, her arms exteuded, her fingers 
playing convulsively, and her eyes glaring like 
those of a tigress when about to spring upun its 
Victim. 

“Wait for my defence ere you so utterly con- 


demn me,” remonstrated Gresham. ‘ You will not 
listen now, uor have L now the time to prove to you 
my perfect innocence of all with which you charge 
me.” 

“Culprits ever protest their innocence, yet are 
hey made to dangle on the gallows-tree; and such 


i should be your fate bad I the power to rule it so !” 


t 
Mistress Camelford exclaimed, with an incredulous 

Put Arthur, beeding wot the interruption, con- 
tinved— 

* Warrauts havo been issucd to arrest me—for— 
for ” 

“You necd not hesitate, it is already Knuown 
here, even to your Kosalie, that you have oliia 
Albert Marsden, and have yourself beeu wounded, 


kuow that fosalie is |, 


mortally wounded, we hid heard, and stil} believes 
your poor young wife,” Augusta said, wit! 
ironical compassivu, avd a terribly malicious smile 
lighted up her face. as she read ou Arthur's features 
how great the agony slie had driven to his heart. 

“Such tidings to reach ber now,in ber present 
state,” Arthur exclaimed, despairiugly. “ Oh, the 
blow will kill her!” 

Again Augusta smiled; and with more ma. 
licious satisfaction than before. 

“ Tentreat youstanud aside, and let me pass to her,” 
proceeded Arthur. have but momeut to remain 
with her, for men are in pursuit of me, aud will cer- 
tainly seek me here.” 

“ And they shall as certainly find you—I, myself 
will well provide for thit!" Mistress Camelford cried, 
and now laughed, most uufeminine, must 
laugh. 

Mistress Augusta Camelford would not suffer 
Gresham to pass from the roum, and what was he to 
do? 

If he could have brought his mind to resort %& 
force, it would have availed him little pow with the 
woman With when he would have bad to straggle, 
wounded, as he was, he would bave beep but as a 
child in the clutches of the fury who pow witb 
glaring eyes and foaming lips confronted him. 

But as these two stood thus, face to faca, ang 
looking into each other's eyes--the man witb a half 
appealing, half me: acing look, the woman with 8 
gazo of perfectly resolute aud determined batrec 
—the door of the apurtiment suddenly opeued, and 
Sir Jonas Rathborne hurriedly eutered the room. 

It was neither surprise vor indiguation which the 
Baronet evinced as he saw standing there the mar 
who, without cousulting him, had chusen to be 
come his son-in-law. 

“T know, sir, all that I have merited at your 
hands, but pray have pity on me, first, and then re- 
proach me after «s you will —tell me of my wife, of 
Rosalie?” Arthur cried imploring!y, bending till be 
was almost kneeling before the Baronet. 

There were tears iv the eyes of Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne, a trembli:y in his voice as, averting hie 
face from Arthur, he sxid to him— 

“You are a father, sir, but 4 few moments have 
passed since a sun was burn to you; and Kosalic, 
my disobedient daus:liter—” the baronet was paus- 
ing, vainly to give steruness to bic” 
manner, for as the werd “daughter” quitted his 
lips, he appeared to be seized with a choking in bios 
throat, and then he cast himself into a chair, anc 
wept and sobbed aloud. 

And then, Arthur sank quite upon bis Knee be- 
fore Rosalie’s father, whose baud he seized, and 
gratefully pressed, weeping, perbaps, as plentifully, 
if not as noirily, us Sir Jonas Kathborne him- 
self. 

Mistress Augusta Camelford stood, unseen, and 
unnoticed by them. gazing vu them both with looke 
of bitter spite aud deadly betred. 

“You will be kind aud turbearing for yet awhile 
with the poor you sy mother, will you pot?” 
pleaded Arthur to the Barouet; “ you will wot up- 
braid her, fur that would be to kill her.” 

“She is my dvuchter, oud bas dared to disobey 
me, cruelly, but rightly punisied for havivg 
so long shut ber from ray beait. and so—I psraon 
her. and posed a moment and tien led 
“as one day, tia po. be bruuzut tu pardun 
him whom she tas wedded.” 

Augusta wrothed, and with dificuity sappresse 
yell Of rage ws listened tu those words. 

Heaven bless youssur!” Artuuresxclan ied, witd 
fervent gratitude. 

“Yes.” the Lwill heneeiorth 
strive nobly tu reyair the wroug which iy cor- 
science, DOW at list awanesed to its duty, tells r 
I have intlieted ou will endeaveur t 
be, in the future. lather than I have prove 
to her in the past” 

Arthurs at each word the Parone: 
uttered, only by ths pase wit: 


which Augusta d "Oh! what bies. adie te 
to couvey tv PY tuey bol: 
would be!” was Artiars thous 

Arthur Grestein ue st that ue might be 
permitted to see en brace ber aud the 
child whose cording tod becom expected with suc 
trembling but Whose advent bs 
brought only jos. aud whee wail bad pleree 
to aheart bt every caer: 
anew to Viliate will) forgotten 
Dess. 

“Yes, happiuess tod come to them i” Ay- 
thur mental! ad. 

Le badwar teat moment entirely fercetien his 


wouud, the duel of the previous aud We 
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danger which now menaced him respecting it. He 
was to be sharpiy reminded of all this, for, Sir Jonas 
having given him the permission, Arthur was about 
to hasten to the chamber of his Rosalie, when a 
tumult was heard within the mansion, and a servant 
hurried in to the breakfast-room, to say that several 
men had arrived in search of Arthur Gresham, and 
had with them a warrant for that gentleman’s 
arrest. 

This sudden awakening from joy, this cruel re- 
action, fell very heavily on Arthur's heart. 

Sir Jonas hurried from the room to speak with 
the officers, directing his niece to convey the artist 
to a place of security—and there were good hiding- 
places about the mansion—but the moment Sir Jo- 
bas Rathborne was gone, Mistress Camelford ex- 
claimed, with great satisfaction: 

“You shall not escape them, worthy Master 
Gresham. Another minute, and you shall be within 
their clutches!” 

Even while saying this, she had darted from the 
room, aud had locked and barred the door, ’gainst 
Arthur's escape. 

She astounded the Baronet by rushing to the 
officers, whom he was endeavouring to conciliate, 
and offering to conduct them to the man whom they 
were seeking. 

She hurried with them back to the breakfast- 
room, with wild exultation threw open the door 
to them, and, herself entering first, started back in 
utter amazement. 

The breakfast apparatus, which in that morning’s 
trouble had been suffered to remain upcn the table, 
was now scattered about the carpet; chairs were 
overturned; the whole apartment a perfect chaos of 
confusion; but the man she would have given to 
captivity was no longer there—Arthur GreSham had 
Ged, aud was gone. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MISTRESS AUGUSTA CAMELFORD IS VERY BUSY. 


Turke need be no attempt at mystery concerning 
Arthur Gresham’s escape from that breakfast-room, 
for is had been effected very simply, although, cer- 
tainly, not very easily; for the artist’s wounded 
shonlder had rendered difficult and painful that 
which otherwise had been accomplished without 
the slightest hurt, and with very little labour. 

Locked within that room, Arthur at once hurried 
and threw up the window which looked upon the 
court-yard of the mansion. 

From this window, to the ground beneath, was a 
Gistance of about thrice the height of the man who 
had now looked to it for escape—a distance which 
Lad been as nothing if Arthur had possessed the free 
ase of both his arms; forthen he would have clung 
to the window-sill; would have let himself down 
to his full length, and lightly and easily would have 
dropped to the ground; but to do all that was now 
uext to impossible; in the first place, he might not 
have been able, with one arm, to sustain the weight 
of his whole body; and, in the next, and more im- 
portant, the jar, which so deep a fall would con- 
vey to his wound, even if it should not cause him 
to sink beneath the pain it would inflict, would cer- 
tainly cause his hurt shoulder to bleed afresh, and 
entirely incapacitate him for further flight. 

Kecognising, in amoment, these formidable obsta- 
cl‘s, Gresham east his eyes around the apartment 
in search of means which might aid him in his escape, 
and they fell upon the cloth with which the huge, 
o'd-‘ashioned breakfast-table was covered. Without 
the lcust hesitation,—he had not time for any then, 
—Le dragged that cluth from the table, scattering 
abut the room, and, as we have seen, making sad 
bavoc aud confusion with the breakfast apparatus, 
and with cold fowls, ham, surloin-of beef, with all 
the appliances indeed which were required for the 
substantial breakfast, which was the especial cus- 
tom of every country mansion in the days of which 
we now are writing, and was certainly pursued by 
Sir Jonas Rathborne. 

Having easily reached the ground without, by 
means of the table-cover of which, with so little 
ceremony, Arthur had possessed himself, he made 
his way towards the large, open gates of the court- 
yard, intending to trust to his swiftness of foot to 
carry him to, at least, a place of temporary safe- 
ty aud concealment; but fortune favoured him; 
fur as he was flying towards the gates, he saw near 
to them a stout and swift nag, which one of the 
Baronet s grooms had just brought from the stables, 
aud was about to mount. . 

Arthur hurried to the groom, and requested to be 
allowed to ride that horse. 

‘} Le man had, of course, heard of the duel, and of 
tl» danger which now threatened Gresham, and 


readily consented to his request, eagerly assisting 
Arthur to the saddle, which he had scarcely reached 
when loud calls and shouts to secure the fugitive 
were heard. 

Instead of attempting to obey those commands, the 
groom assured Gresham that he was mounted then, 
on as fast and as enduring a steed as could be found 
in all England, and advised the artist to lose no 
time in trying the animal’s mettle. 

But Arthur Gresham had turned towards the way 
whence the calls to arrest him had proceeded, and 
had seen crowding the window from which he had 
descended, the officers who had been sent in his pur- 
suit, and Sir Jonas Rathborne, and his niece, stand- 
ing in their midst. 

Arthur rode back near to the window, and 
Mistress Camelford then called to the groom, in her 
loudest and shrillest tones, and bade him close the 
gates of the court-yard. 

The groom must certainly have been a little deaf, 
though no one had ever suspected him td be troubled 
with that infirmity, for clearly he had not heard the 
command which Augusta had screamed forth, since 
no sooner was it uttered than he turned away, and 
walked rather hurriedly without the gates. 

“Trifle not thus with your safety! away!” Sir 
Jonas called to his son-in-law. 

“Say that I may leave with confidence in your 
fatherly protection for my Rosalie!” Gresham en- 
treated. 

“ Fear not for her,” was the Baronet’s reply. 
“Quit the kingdom, and when you are securely 
beyond reach of the laws you have offended, I may 
be able to obtain your pardon for last night’s un- 
happy affair.” 

“Generous, noble-hearted man!” Arthur grate- 
fully exclaimed, “I will write soon to Rosalie—tell 
her so, and bid her have no fears for me, and that 
you will labour, that I may soon return to her, and 
to behold, and to embrace, the little baby-boy that 
has been born to us—Oh! comfort her, sir!” the 
young husband continued, speaking as from the 
first, very rapidly and with powerful emotion. 
“ Assure her that soon we shall be reunited. to be 
sundered not again, while life shall last to us!” 
“Trust Rosalie to her father’s care, and have 
no fear; again I say,” the Baronet loudly, and 
earnestly said; then he added, hurriedly, and as if 
suddenly struck with some new alarm: “If you 
would not render your escape hopeless and impos- 
sible, linger not here a moment longer !” 

“ Farewell! I hope, a brief farewell, and, heaven 
bless you sir!” Arthur cried, as he turned his horse, 
and was about to quit the court-yard. 

At that moment, two of the men who had been 
charged to arrest him, and whom Sir Jonas had, 
but the moment before, missed from the breakfast- 
room, from which they had stolen unperceived by 
the Baronet,—dashed in through the gates, and one 
on each side of Arthur, grasped and held the bridle- 
rein of his horse. 

Gresham had neither whip nor spur with which 
to urge his steed forward, and to shake off the hands 
which now withheld him; ard with his own wound 
rendering him so helpless to struggle with the men, 
by whom he now seemed captured, what could 
he do? 

Despair was commencing to invade his heart, 
which only an instant before, had been full of bright 
and joyous anticipations, when the groom hurried 
in back through the gates of the court-yard, and 
calling out, “I forgot, Mr. Gresham, that a little 
touching up is sometimes necessary !”—of course he 
was alluding to the horse—he handed upa good 
stout hunting-whip to Arthur, who lost uo time in 
laying it very freely about the shoulders of the two 
men at his horse’s head, who with loud outcries, 
quickly quitted their hold of the rein, and Arthur, 
Pacain waving his hand to the Baronet, dashed from 
the court-yard, and sent his steed forward at a rat- 
tling gallop. 

Arthur gone, the Baronet turned, intending to 
reprove his niece, for the eagerness which she had 
shown forthe young man’s capture, but Mistress 
Augusta Camelford had quitted the breakfast-room, 
and had gone to her own apartments, which she 
quitted not again, until the following day, when she 
emerged from them, outwardly, a different being to 
the fury we have lately seen her. Her face was 
placid, and serene in its expression, her manuer 
tranquil, and her speech as calm and gentle as be- 
fore it had been wild and boisterous. 

She expressed her sorrow and regret, to Sir Jonas, 
for her unseemly couduct of the day before, and 
endeavoured to excuse herself by saying she had 
certainly been shocked by her cousin Rusalie’s mis- 
alliance with the artist, but far more on the Laronct's 
account, than on her own, as Ler uucle would easily 


comprehend, she did not doubt; but now, that 
Sir Jonas Rathborne had resolved to pardon 
his daughter, and to accept the son-in-law she 
had thought proper to thrust upon him—how- 
ever surprised Augusta might be,—she had no 
right, of course not, to remonstrate, since he whom 
the matter most concerned, had determined on for- 
giveness. 

There was much in the words and manner too, 
with which Mistress Camelford made apology for 
the outrageous way in which sho had been acting, 
which would have greatly displeased, perhaps, a man 
less weak, and less easily to be gulled, than was Sir 
Jonas Rathborne; but the good Baronet was well 
satisfied with his niece's explanation, and glad that 
she and himself were to continue as they had 
now so long proceeded together, for, as he told 
Augusta, her companionship had become absolutely 
necessary to him, and their estrangement wou!d 
have proved a great affliction, at all events to ths 
Baronet. 

Mistress Aurusta Camelford anxiously enquired 
as to how Rosalie was progressing, and was 
answered by the Baronet that his daughter was 
doing very well indeed; and the old gentleman 
chuckled, and rubbed his hands with evident delight 
as he declared that his newly-arrived grandson was 
a remarkably fine little fellow, and that n- really 
thought he could already distinguish in Rosalie’s 
boy a likeness to himself. 

And Sir Jonas thought to himself that he was 
well rewarded for having restored his daughter to 
that place in his heart from which she had been sv 
long banished; for, not for many 2-year, had he 
felt so perfectly happy as now he was. 

That event which Rosalie had believed would 
crush her father with the earth, had raised him 
almost to the loftiest pinnacle of joy. 

Sir Jonas had comforted his daughter, he told 
Augusta; had, indeed, made her supremely happy, 
by assuring her of his forgiveness; and that her 
husband’s wound could not by any possibility prove 
mortal, as she had been so cruelly informed. He 
had promised her, too, that Arthur Gresham should 
not be long kept from her; and, with that assurance, 
and with the conviction that her father’s love, 
deeper and stronger than e’er before, had again re- 
turned to her, it was no wonder that Rosalie was 
indeed happy; nor that her tears of joy should 
trickle down upon the little face that nestled at her 
bosom. 

Mistress Camelford solicited, and, of course, ob- 
tained from Sir Jonas, permission to visit Rosalie 
in her chamber. 

As the young wife and mother, arousing from a 
slight doze, into which she had fallen, opened her 
eyes, and saw Augusta seated by the bedside, she 
shuddered, and clasped her infant more firmly tv 
her breast. 

Certainly there was nothing, at that moment, in 
the expression of her cousin’s features which could 
be terrifying to Rosalie; for Mistress Camelford’s 
face was new lighted up with a benignant smile, 
which Rosalie’s nurse afterwards pronounced to 
have been perfectly angelic. 

Mistress Camelford commenced, and poured forth 
a stream of words, which flowed so smoothly on 
that, at length, they imposed on even Rosalie, whv 
longer, and better than any one beside, had under- 
stood her cousin. 

Yes, Rosalie came at last to believe that her 
cousin was sincere in her sorrow for the malice she 
had showu—those mysterious letters were not at 
all alluded to—and would be to her in the future a 
true and sincere friend. 

All that in the past had been unpleasant between 
the cousins was, from that moment, to be forgotten 
by them both; and they were now to commence a 
future of perfect love and concord. 

It was that which Mistress Camelford had pro- 
posed to her cousin, and Rosalie, all her mistrust of 
Augusta for the present swept away, had very 
gladly assented. 

Rosalie, with all a happy mother’s pride, dis- 
played her infant to Augusta’s gaze, and that lady 
fixed on the little innocent child the look of a 
basilisk, as she bent over Rosalie’s shoulder towards 
the boy, and declared, with most sweet accents, 
that this little Gresham was the most charming 
baby her eyes had ever looked upon. 

Rosalie spoke of her husband, that, of course, 
and how it had been almost the salvation of her 
life to learn from her dear father that Arthur's 
wound, far from being, probably, mortal, as had 
been said, was in reality but slight, and would soon 
be perfectly healed. 

To Rosalie’s exultation, then, Mistress Augusta 
Camelford replied only, at first, with an ominous 
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Shake cf the head, which caused the young wife's 
heart to throb quickly and painfully. 

Her father, in his consideration for her, had not, 
perhaps, told her the perfect truth concerning 
Arthur’s wound; and so, startled by Augusta’s 
manner, she cautiously questioned her as to her 
husband's real condition; and the widow then said, 
with seeming sorrow and reluctance, that, although 
Arthur Gresham's great courage, and the powerful 
excitement he had known, had so far sustained 
him, as to enable him to escape from his pursuers; 
yet, had she been assured, on the most reliable 
authority, that his wound was, in reality, of the 
utmost gravity, and very, very dangerous. 

Having said this, she took her leave of Rosalie 
for that day, having made utterly wretched her 
whom she had found so perfectly happy. 

To Sir Jonas Rathborne the widow next spoke 
of Arthur Gresham, and with the same lugubrious 
forebodings which she had uttered to Rosalie, so 
that when next the Baronet visited his daughter, it 
was with a clouded brow, which, though he still 
strove to convince both his daughter and himself 
that Arthur's wound was but trifling, confirmed 
the young wife in all those fears which her cousin 
had so artfully engendered. 

Hour after hour Rosalie lay weeping, her child 
held firmly to her; she the wife, who soon, was her 
agonizing thought, might become a widow; the 
child, her first-born darling, who might soon, alas! 
be fatherless. 

Her great anxiety and bitter grief concerning her 
husband could but retard Rosalie’s restoration to 
health and strength; how could health and strength 
return to that poor creature, so constantly weeping 
and awaiting, day after day, that letter from Arthur 
which he bad promised to Sir Jonas he would write, 
but which came not to her, and was never to reach 
her hands. 

Arthur Gresham was mounted on a swift and 
willing steed, and travelled, on the day he fled from 
the mansion and bis pursuers, a very considerable 
distance. 

When he halted for a few hours’ rest, for so long, 
he reflected, certainly beyond danger, he set himself 
to consider whither he should proceed, as his ulti- 
mate resting-place, until Sir Jonas should have 
been able to procure his son-in-law’s absolution 
from the banishment, or, at least, long captivity by 
which he was threatened. 

Mcnaths might be required before the Baronet 
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would be able to accomplish his generous purpose; 
and for so long Arthur must remain severed from 
his Rosalie, and from the infant his eyes were long- 
ing so eagerly to bebold, his heart craving so 
earnestly to embrgce. 

Surely the law need not further persecute him ; 
was he not already made to suffer terribly for 
having defended himself where it wouid have been 
infamy longer to forbear and endure. 

His comfort was—his only comfort at this time 
—that Rosalie would be well cared for by her 
good and now fond father; and Arthur soon 
would write to her, and assure her of his perfect 
safety, and nothing then would be wanting to her 
happiness, save again to behold her husband. 

Whither should he journey and remain—where 
await permission to return to those so dear to 
him? Arthur asked himself. 

He would not go to Scotland, and to Clarence 
Hartley—no! 

Clarence had already done so very much for 
him, that the young artist was reluctant further 
to trouble such generous friendship, especially as 
now Arthur possessed all the influence which Sir 
Jonas Rathborne could command, and which there 
could be no doubt would prove most fully suffi- 
cient for all that was required of it. © 

Having determined that he would not go to 
Scotland, and to Clarence Hartley, whither and to 
whom could he go? Why, to Italy! To Italy, the 
home of Art! 

He had another friend there, an artist, like him- 
self, who had often counselled Arthur that Italy 
should be visited by every artist; and so now to 
Italy would Arthur go. 

About an hour before Arthur placed his foot on 
the deck of the vessel which was to bear him fo- 
wards the land he had chosen for, as he hoped 
and believed, his brief sojourn, he despatched a 
letter to bis darling Rosalie—under the same cover 
with one which he had written to her father— 
and‘ well calculated to carry peace and content- 
ment to his young wife’s heart; but for all that, 
neither Sir Jonas Rathborne nor his daughter 
were to be relieved of their anxiety, for the packet 
which contained the letters which Arthur had 
written to them, was watched and waited for, and 
intercepted by Mistress Augusta Camelford, and 
withheld from the Baronet and from Rosalie tidings 
which would have gladdened the heart of both, 


would have relieved them from a terrible suspense, 


and would have brought, to one of them, at least, 
an almost overpowering joy. 

Having reached Italy, Gresham wrote again, 
and this time his letters might be answered. But 
he waited—waited, wondered, and hoped, till hope 
itself became almost extinct within his breast, and 
then, unable longer to endure the torture that 
was rending his heart, be had resolved, at every 
hazard, to return to England, when, at last, s 
letter came to him—a fearful letter—a letter whic! 
crushed, almost annihilated his whole being. ‘Phe 
purport of that letter, and by whom written, wil! 
presently be explained. 

Mistress Augusta Camelford—tke first burst of her 
overwhelming fury somewhat softened—easily re- 
cognized, that if she would compass the vengeance 
on those who had, as she believed, so duped and 
sported with her, for which she panted—a smooth 
hypocrisy she must practise with Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne and his daughter; must, whatever effort it 
might cost her, conceal from them the rage and 
hatred which were gnawing at her heart, to be ap- 
peased only bya mighty and terrible revenge. 

But what shape could her vengeance take? I 
cost her torturing days and sleepless nights to 
determine that. 

A plan of vengeance she at length decided on—so 
horrible that, at first, it terrified even her who had 
concocted it—a plan so wild and seemingly, when 
first imagined, so impossible of execution, that she 
had half resolved to relinquish it ; but she thought 
and pondered over it, day after day, and at length 
become convinced that it was capable of fulfilment, 
and swore a dreadful oath never to rest until she 
hac achieved it. 

For long hours every day she was alone within 
her own apartments, the doors securely fastened, 
writing earnestly and laboriously, over and over 
avain, a few unimportant words which Sir Jonas 
Rathborne had, at some time or other, scribbled cu 
a sheet of paper, then lying before her. 

She copied and recopied those words, day after 
day, week after week; and many times on every 
day of each of those several weeks, until her ini- 
tation of Sir Jonas Rathborne’s writing was avsv- 
lutely perfect; and then, some time after she had 
intercepted the second packet of letters which had 
arrived at the mansion — letters which Arthur 
Gresham had written, full of hope and joyful anti- 
cipations which were never to be realized; ther, 
Mistrees Augusta Camelford deemed it her turn to 
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write, and so she penned an enistle to Rogalie’s 
husband, whicn but too sovu reached that unhappy 
man. 

This letter, which, in due conrse of time, found 
Arthur, bore the signature of Sir Jonas Rathborne, 
and the whole of ite horible coutents had been 
written by the Karonet’s own hand; Gresham had 
uo doubt of that, for be bad often seep specimens of 
the Baronet's peumauship, aud had been amused with 
{ta peculiar style—all of which was well known to 
Mistress Augusta Camelford ; hence her long perse- 
verance to acquire perfection in the art of forgery. 

This epistie, which Arthur, with such fatal confi- 
dence believed had beeo writ'en by Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne, and which, but for the nature of its contents 
might have deceived—ani! easily —sven the Baronet 
himself, announced to the wretched husband that 
his wife and child—both of them—had ceased to 
tive, 

Rosalie, the Baronet was credited to say, 
weakened by the many and powerful emotions she 
had of late experienced, had lacked strength for her 
time of sharpest trial, and had died op the very day 
on which her child had becn born—although her 
danger had not been foreseen by her physicians, and 
but a few hours after Arthur hitnself tad made his 
escape from the mansion. But till the following 
morning—so continued this dreadful letter—had the 
{nfant survived its mother, «nd it was now several 
weeks since the bereaved. heart-broken father had 
seen his daughter, and his danghter’s little son, laid 
together within the same tomb, 

The Baronet had been too greatly overpowered by 
this terrible calamity before to writeto Arthur; had 
been without the strength and conrage which would 
enable him to convey to tis daughters husband the 
overwhelming tidings thar the poor young wife he 
idolized was lost to him for ever. 

Then followed entreaties that Arthur would 
sammon all his fortitude to endure the heavy trial 
which had come to him; he was implored to re- 
member that he was pot alone to sorrow and to 
suffer. 

And all in the exact manner of the Baronet; the 
very words which—if had really happeued all that 
was here so falsely would have 
employed, were thot better, 

Not tn vain had Mistress Aucusta Camelford de- 
voted many days te the piece of work 


ihe Was determin dota plist 
This horrible epistie by eutreating that 
Arthur Gresham would toot yerretarn to England ; 


for at present it would too dresdfully afflict the 
Baronet again to look epon the man who had been 
his dauchter’s busband: and atated besides, that if 
Arthur should return. his arrest would 
than be certain: for Albert M usden’s relatives were 
eager for the punishment of tis adversary, and had 
upbraided the authowtes thit he lid teen suffered 
escape: and Arthur wonld perieetly compre- 
gend that Sir had been en- 
drely without the energy uceessiry for the efforts 
which he pow soon would make to obtain the par- 
don of his poor daughters bushand 

For this latter part of the lerter, Mistress Camel- 
‘ord might have spared terseif the arduous care 
and toil which had been occa aoned her to write it, 
since Mauy more Weeks were to elapse before Ar- 
thur Was tu pursue to the end an epistle in the 
perusal of which be had now proceeded not a 
word beyond those feartul ones which had con- 
veved to him the seeming truth, the horrible 
tidings, that, suddenly and for ever, be had been 
bere 't of his darling Kosalie, aud that, beside her, 
{n the tomb, was vow the child he had not looked 
apon, and was never, in this world, to behold. 
Wife and child both dead!  Vhat terrible know- 
ledge attained, Mistress Cameltod’s lying letter 
dropped from Arthur's hand. aud he himself, struck 
to the beart as with a mortal blow, uttered one 
oud, despairing ery, and then fell, prone and 
senselr ss, to the floor. 

His lalf-healed wound that moment, 
rent again asunder, and te the thow of blood which 
thep anew ensued, was due that Arthur died not 
there and thea. 


Pat 


Wis, at 


Often, as week after week he Yayo prostrate and 

Writhing with atmenti a wie! .wered 
and rendered almost ts what diad 
therwise teen torture, for 
was uow the of bis wounded 
honldern—wves. often did ot, aS he thus 
lay. thathe. terone tod know- 
cde of his trreparctls Ge waver ont perhaps, 
{nd red. Ut dine! Gear that bre thie wa died. 

At the ema oot macy ‘ pro- 
now ced the wo. cocviescent. Ife sished 


heavily as they told 


Now, for the first time, he read through all that 
fatal letter, and with his own sufferings there min- 
gled pity for the unhappy father by whom that 
letter had been written, as Arthur so unsuspect- 
ingly believed. 

No doubt of that had come to Arthur's mind—it 
was almost impossible that it should. 

Gresham wondered not that he was requested 
by the Baronet, pardoned, or otherwise, for his 
share in that duel whicl:: had been the first cause of 
all the woe, and migery, snd death that had suc- 
ceeded it,—Gresham wondered not that he was 
entreated by Sir Jonas Rathborne to remain for some 
time longer away from England. The wish was 
natural; and Arthur would not return thither—at 
least, not yet. What in his mative land was there 
now precious'to’him, save the sepulchre which en- 
closed his wife-and ehild. 

Oh, that some-angel' bad but whispered to him of 
the atrocity of which he was the victim; and that 
his adored Rosalie, living still,and pressing to her 
heart the child that be believed entombed with 
her, was weeping day and night for lack of those 
sweet words which, in reality,.he had sent to com- 
fort her, but which had been, by Mistress Augusta 
Camelford, so cruelly withheld from the poor, suf- 
fering and sorrowing wife and mother. 

Mistress Camelford was not yet to pause; the 
letter which she had written to Arthur was but the 
initiation, the commencement of that most horrible 
scheme of vengeance for her supposed wrongs, 
which, with long and laborious thought, she had 
constructed. 

Augtsta waited and waited, with what feelings 
may be imagined, for the result of that forgery 
which. should it be detected, could not, she was 
convinced, be traced to her; and when, at last, 
another letter came from Arthur, and, like those 
which he before had written, addressed to Sir Jonas 
Rathborne, it was, of course, as had been those 
which had preceded it, intercepted by Mistress 
Camelford; and having read it, the worthy widow 
was in an ecstacy of delight. Arthur Gresham 
would not return to England yet awhile, perhaps 
net for years to come; and Mistress Camelford's 
first step towards the perfect vengeance which she 
contemplated had most thoronghly sneceeded. 

She was now most firmly resolved to continne to 
the end she aimed at: but in her further preeeed- 
ings, she would neec assistance—an unscrupulovs 
acent—in her wickedue:s ; a man who, like herself, 
had -either heart ner conscience, and who could 
act aud ve silent, if liberally paid; and such a man, 
even without the trouble of seeking, she presently 
was to encounter ; he came to her—sent, surely, by 
the devi}, whom she herself was serving, and was 
the rutlian who, in the darkness of that night on 
which our story commenced, had fixed his grasp on 
Arthur Gresham's throat, as the artist, seared thence 
by Mistress Camelford’s approach, had descended 
from his young wife’s apartinent. 

Arthur's then assailant is now about to become a 
very important personage with us, and we must 
therefore commence a new chapter, that he may 
be introduced to the reader with becoming dignity. 


(To be continued.) 


A SMALL balloon made of goldbeater’s skin, two 
feet in diameter, was lately sent up from London, and 
after a twelve hours’ voyage landed in Bavaria, about 
500 miles distant, 


In Debr.—Of course it is ridiculously simple in 
me, but how can a man eat, drink, sleep, and be jolly 
under the pressure of debt? Howon earth can he 
walk forth well epparelled and appointed, and face 
the man whose wu paid-for trowsers he is wearing ? 
How dare hesmile at his butcher, or his grocer, who are 
that minute ten or twenty guineas a piece poorer for his 
past dinners and teas? How dare he pat his children on 
the head when he knows that if he should die that night 
their future is wholly uncared for? How on earth 
can he enjoy any luxury, trusting only to his dodging 
instincts if the day of pecuniary reckoning shou'd 
suddenly come? Howcan he face the rascally retiec- 
tion of himself in the looking-glass long enough to tie 
the cravat which ought to be choking him? = Howeun 
he have the impudence to go among honest, upri. lit 
»conle,and expect cordial recognition, or any recogni- 
tion at all? How dare the brazen thief, in his tine 
clothes, look into the frank. honest face of the awarthy 
mechanic, who hag proved himselfa man by that day's 
hard lavour? I can't see. How can he pass a station- 
house ora policeman without asking that suinmary jus- 
tice may be meted outto hiv, rather than tothe poor, 

ctundiess, ragged wretches, whom adverse circumstance 
rectus sometimesto have so hedzed about, that nothing 
ean them? look upon such men with a wonder 


that never abates.— Fanny rern. 


THE LITTLE ROOM. 


Ir was a quiet, sunny place, with simple furniture 
and a plain, dark carpet. An easy chair was draws 
up beside the table before the window, an open book 
and a pen and ink-stancish lay upon the table. 
seemed as if the occupant had but just pushedawa 
the chair, and risen up from labour; yet the dust of 
years had settled down upon everything around, and 
the ink within the standish had dried and mouldered 
away, long ago. 

Upon the wall, and shaded by two half-drawn curtains 
of crimson silk, hung two portraits. One was of a 
young man, and remarkably beautiful. His brown 
hair, soft and light as floss silk, lay in massive curls 
around the eager, handsome face, and the white and 
well-shaped throat, and his blue eyes smiled down 
upon the dusty room, with the same merry glance 
they had worn at first. The other portrait was that 
of a girl, some twenty years of age. Her face was a 
peculiar one—straight-featured, dark-browed, and with 
a pair of large, death-black eyes, whose fell intensity 
of gaze betokened a stormy and terrible soul withir. 
Her straight black hair fell ‘ar down upon her 
shoulders, and in her right hand she held a. blood-red 
flower. 

Of course there is a story connected with these two 
portraits, and the room which has been go long fastened 
from every mortal eye. That little room had onoe been 
the home of a young and glorious girl, named Ninon 
L'Estrange. She had been a chorus-singer at one of 
the operas, and had charmed every ear by the fresh- 
ness and purity of her tones. She was gay, and glad, 
and innocent, and she was beloved! What could she 
ask more ? 

lor two years she lived in that humble apartment, 
with the beautiful face of her lover smiling down upon 
her from the wall. At the end of that time, a terrible 
blow fell upon her. He, for whom she would have 
died, proved false. He married another, and strangers 
came and told her so. 

For a time she went whclly mad. And after she 
had recovered, the name of her lover never passe’ licr 
lips. The little room was closed securely—with every 
article of furniture just as he had left it on his la-: 
visit—and she went abroad, Those who knew lier, 
lost sight of her for a time, and thought her dead 
But during those months of perfect seclusion, she hid 
been studying her art, with a frenzicd desire for suc- 
cess; and when she stepped upon the stuye again, it 
Was not as the poor chorus-singer, but as the success- 
ful and idolized prima donna—La Belle Ninon. 
Triumph followed triumph; the multitude were at her 
feet, and all the luxury that wealt) coud command 
or devise was lavished upon her. Inthe zenith of her 
fame and splendour she suddenly returned to her native 
city. And there, among the vast audience that rose 
to welcome her with shouts upon her first appearance, 
she saw her recreant lover—saw hiin start, and press 
his hand to his heart, when, radiant in youth and 
beauty, she bowed before that mighty throng, and saw 
the look that turned from her to the rich and vulgar 
woman to whom he had scld himself for gold. The 
prima donna was avenged! 

But when the curtain fell, and for the last time she 
had responded to those thrilling shouts, her carriage 
drove rapidly to the little room where her happiest 
days had been spent. She unlocked the door with a 
trembling hand, and going up to the table, laid her 
head caressingly upon it, and stooped down and kissed 
the open page where his eyes had last rested. She 
turned slowly towards the portraits, and meeting the 
laughing glance of those large blue eyes, sank down 
upon the floor and buried her face in her hands. 
Glittering in snowy folds of satin, aud with a diamond 
tiara sparkling on her brow, she bent down in the 
dust, and forgetting all her triumphs, wept bitterly for 
her early love! 

Many who read this simple sketch, will have seen 
its heroine. She comes before them nightly, and 
smiles as they shout her name, and throw their costly 
bouquets at her feet: but to none of them has it been 
given to read that proud heart, or to see her, ag then, 
in her hour of deepest sorrow She comes before them 
as a triumphant and beautiful queen; and yet never 
was she so truly regal, so deeply worthy of all love 
and admiration as when, in the silence of midnight, 
her woman’s soul wept tears of blood for the peace, 
and innocence, and faith which lave gone from her 
lor ever! 


To diminish envy, let us consider not what others 
possess, but what they enjoy: mere riches may be the 
witt of lucky accident or blind chance, but happiness 

‘be the result of prudeut preference and rational 
design: 

I'r is caid, that if the largest pip in an apple be sown 
the fruit will be similar to that of ‘ie parent tree 
without grafting: and that the cabbuive seed gathered 
from the middle flower stem produces pouits which will 
be fit for use a fortnight earlier than tiose from the 
sced of the lateral dower stems, 
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THREES CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

Ovr readers will please to take notice that it is our inten- 
to produce 

THREE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS, 
Nos. 20, 21, and 22—to be published on December ith, 
and 28th—with which will be 

PRESENTED, GRATIS, 

A Beautiful Engraving for framing, printed on toned plate 


aper, of 
= OUR SAVIOUR. 
The SECOND GIFT will be a new and original Set of 
Quadrilles, entitled 
THE “BOW BELLS” QUADRILLES. ; 
LEMENT will contain four additional pages o 
ene BELLS, and will in no way interfere with the usual 
twenty-four pages of the work; but our readers are par- 
ticularly requested to preserve them to bind with the 
volume when complete. 
‘The THIRD GIFT will be 
AN ELEGANT NEEDLE-WORK SUPPLEMENT, 
Direct from Paris. 


The following attractive features will, we feel assured, 
be received with pleasure by the patrons and admirers of 
BOW BELLS, and we most respectfully solicit they will 


make the same known to their friends. 

No. 20, to be published on Wednesday, December 14th, 
consisting of 24 pages, and 12 illustrations, contains the 
opening chapters of a new and original Christmas story, 


POOR GENEVIEVE. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By the author of ‘Alone in the World,” “ Man's Evil 
Spirit,” &c., &. 
Illustrated by Hvuarp. 
Five magnificent Engravings, representing 
1. OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
2. THE POULTRY YARD AT CHRISTMAS. 
8. GATHERING CHRISTMAS FRUITS. 
4. PREPARING THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
5. BRINGING IN THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
Also a full-page engraving, 
THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Continuation of the interesting Scottish Romance, 
BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 
Illustrated by 
Conclusion of the Popular Tale of 
TWENTY STRAWS. 
PORTRAIT OF THE EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
Drawn by W. H. Tuwatts. 
Continuation of the Romantic Tale of 
ROSALIE RATHBORNE. 
“A new Ballad,.entitled 
MERRY KING OHRISTMAS. 
Illustrated by Jonn GILBERT. 


Music by W. H. Montcomerr. Words by Watkin 
WILLiaMs. 


LADIES’ PAGES. 
Illustrated with Patterns of the Newest Fashions. 
*,* With this Number is 
PRESENTED, GRATIS, 
the beautiful Picture (printed on tinted paper) of 
OUR SAVIOUR. 

Engraved expressly for Bow Bg.1s, from the celebrated 

picture by Guipo. 


No. 21, consistin 


of 24 pages and 8 illustrations will be 
published on Wednesday, December 21st, with which 


willbe PRESENTED, GRATIS, 
A new and original 
SET OF QUADRILLES. 
Composed by O. D. Morne. 
Tllustrated in the first style of the art 
The commencement of a new tale of deep interest, entitled, 
THE MISTRESS OF HAWK'S CRAG. 


By the author of “Twenty Straws,” “ Woman's 
Worth,” &c. 


Illustrated by E. Corsovutp. 
Two Full-page Engravings, illustrating 
1. CHRISTMAS PASTIMES. 
2.““WHY, MARY MUST BE ASLEEP;" OR, RE- 
TURNING FROM THE CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
The continuation of 
ROSALIE RATHBORNE 
Illustrated by PaLmer. 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. E WINSTANLEY. 
Authoress of ‘* Twenty Straws," &. 
The popular Romance, 
BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND 
Iustrated by Wixsoy. 
LADIES PAGES. 
Mlustrated with Patterns of Needlework of the newest 
b'ashions. 
ONE PENNY, with SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS. 
No. 22. consistir’ of 24 pages and 10 jllustrations will be 
published or Wednesday, December 28th, with which 


will be 
PRESENTED, GRATIS, 

AN ELEGANT NEEDLE-WORK SUPPLEMENT. 
THE OHILDREN IN THE WOOD AND DICK WHIT- 
IINGTON AT HIGHGATE. 

HanDsomb gilt frames for the above beautfful Pictures 


given with Nos. Lund 15 of this Journal, price 2s. each. 
Maple and gilt, os, complete. The trade supplied with 
mnouidings. ‘at George Rees’, 57, Drury Lane, and 34, St 


iartin’s Lane. 1800. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To Susscripers.—Bow and Tue Penny 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY News sent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom for three penny postage stamps. Persons 
wishing to subscribe for a quarter, so as to receive Bow 
Betis and Tue LLLUstRATED News through the 
post, may remit a subscription of 3s. 3d. to Mz. Joun Dicks, 
at the Ufice, ¥13, Strand. 
All letters intended for the Editor, to be directed thus: 
to “The Editor of Bow BrLis:"—those for the Publisher, 
to Mr. Joun Dicks, No. 313, Strand, W.C. 
In no case will rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
authors, who are therefore requested to keep copies of them, 


*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for a Quarter, so as to 
receive the publication through the post, may remit @ gub- 
scription of 28, 2d., to Mr. John Dicks, at the Office. 


Suaksrere's CompLtets Worxs.—The complete works 
of Shakspere, elegantly bound, containing thirty-seven il- 
lustrations and portrait of the author, now publishing. To 
be obtained at our Office, price 2s. 

To Ovr Musica, Contrisutors.—In reply to numerous 
subscribers forwarding musical compositions, we have to 
state that we cannot inform them positively when such 
music will appear, as merit always takes the precedence. 
While having every desire to encourage the young com- 
poser, such compositions can only appear occasionally, 
our desire being to publish the best class of music we 
possibly can; and our subscribers need only refer tothe 
pames of the composers whose pieces we have already 
published, as an earnest of our future intentions. Con- 
tributors should in all cases keep copies of their produc- 
tions, as we cannot undertake to retuin rejected manu- 
scripts. 

Lisa.—A bride, in the position you name, should wear a 
light silk dress, white bonnet, a light cloak, and either 
white, or very light coloured gloves, but that is entirely a 
matter of taste. The bridegroom must wear a dark coat, 
white waistcoat, and light trousers. 

Youne Lapy (Belgravia)—You can obtain the most 
c'egant toilette at Mrs. Mason's, No. 59, Pall Mull West 
(opposite Marlborough House). Of course you must be 
prepared to pay for exquisite workmanship and first-class 
niaterials: at the same time, Mra. Masun's terms are by no 
extrevagant. 

AGnes D. Square.)—The choral service is 
Detter performed at St. Andrew's, Wells Street, than in 

).y other church in London, not even excepting St. Paul's 
( athedral or Westminster Abbey. 

c. 8. C. D.—Both your questions are answered in the 
affirmative. 

Passinc Amor.—We should not advise a young gentle- 
nian Of nineteen to form any serious engagement with a 
young lady of twenty-three, but to wait two or three years, 
anil (hen sce what is the state of his feelings towards her. 

J. A. P.—The receipt for the skeletons of leaves was 
givenin No. 5. 

Dr Forx.—Mails depart from England for Canada every 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

An OLp Sunsckizer.—Your sister is a nearer relation to 
you than your grandson, 

M. W.—We should certainly advise you to decline the 
matrimonial proposal of such a person. 

A. C. J.~We copied the receipt from a first-rate scien- 
tile book, and cannot conjecture how it has failed. The 
book furnishes no further particulars. ; 

J. W. KA receipt for a curling fluid was given in 
No. 12. Hair-dye can be purchased at most perfumers’; 
but it stains the skin, and can easily be discovered -unless 
very skilfully applied. 

B. (Edinburgh.)—The Monthly Parts are issued regu- 
larly on the first of the month. 

ARGARBT.—Mrs. Winstanley is the authoress of the tale 
you mention. 

Susscriper (Belfast).—It is not ol for persons to 
shake bands on a first introduction. writing may be 
improved by praetice. . 

NIE B. S.—Stadents at the Royal Acadamy of Music 
must pay entrance-money and annual fees. 

W. K.—We would have cheerfully answered your pri- 
vate letter if you had expressed the wish. us your 
address, and we will do 80 now. Tell your friend to do the 
a and we will recommend him a respectable London 
solicitor. 

A. F. S. H.—The engagement ring is worn on the same 
finger as the wedding-ring. 

CORRESPONDENTS whose questions we are unable to an- 
swer:—J. L. H.; Tom Foix; BL T.; 
N. C.; A Liverpoor Reaper. 

THe Hanpweritinc. — very good.— 
R. T.S. N.: too flourishing.~ Anna C.: very pretty and 
lady-like.—J. N. D.: absurdly distigured by flourishes. — 
W.H. H.: requires considerable improvement.—X. Y. Z. 
(Devizes): could not possibly be worse.—Fanny W.: very 
pretty.—Lettice K.: very pretty.x—Minsiz M.: very legible, 
but somewhat too masculine.—M. W.: tolerably good.— 
A. C. J.: requires much improvement—G. B. B.: not 
good enough.—W. G.: tolerably good. 


ESSAYS. 
Historica, SciENTIFIC, AND DoMEsTIC. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


iF ornithology, as shown in our last Number, offers in- 
ducements to the general, or partial observer of pature, 
to bestow some of his leisure hours in making ac- 
quaintauce with its interesting details, what shall we 
say af entomology? The different species of British 
birds amount to about thirty-five; whilst that of 
British inseets to many thousands. Whether we look 
to the direct or indirect benefits they confer, their 
marvellous changes, beauty of colour, or singularity of 
form, under every point of view they appear to us to 
present such wonderful and epeaking attractions, that 
we cannot conecive how it happens that its study has 
been, | may almost say, entirely neglected, or but very 
partially followed until the last few years. 

Che gnat is a most insatiable blood sucker. Spence 
says, ‘In this country, they are even regarded as no 


trifling evil, for they follow us to all our haunts, into 


our solitude, assail us in city and country, in our 
houses, in our fields, in the sunshine, and in the shade." 
Again he says, “ With us, they are usually rather 
teasing than injurious; yet upon some occasions they 
have approached nearer to the character of the plague.” 
In 1736, 1766, and 1812, their bite was 80 envenomed 
as to be attended by violent and alaraiing inflamma- 
tion. In Lapland, their numbers are so prodigious as 
to be compared to a flight of snow when the flakes fall 
thickest. In the air, at times, you cannot draw your 
breath without inhaling them both by mouth and nos- 
trils; and unguents of tar, fish grease. or cream, or 
nets steeped in fetid birch oi), are scarcely suflicient to 
protect even the case-hardened cuticle of the Laplander 
from their bite. In certain parts of France, the accu- 
rate Reaumur informs us that he has seen people 
whose arms and legs have become quite monstrous 
from wounds inflicted by gnats, in some cases in such 
a state as to render it doubtful whether amputation 
would not be necessary. In the neighbourhood of the 
Crimea, the Russian soldiers are obliged to sleep in 
sacke to defend themselves from the mosquitoes; and 
even this is not a sufficient security, for several of them 
die in consequence of mortification, produced by the 
bites of these furious blood-suckers. 

The fact is related by Dr. Clarke, and to its proba- 
bility his own painful experience enabled him to speak. 
He informs us that the bodies of himself and his com- 
panions, in spite of gloves, clothes, and handkerchiefs, 
were rendered one entire wound, and the consequent 
excessive irritation and swelling excited a considerable 
degree of fever. In a most sultry night, when not a 
breath of air was stirring, exhausted by fatigue, pain, 
and heat, he sought shelter in his carriage, and though 
almost suffocated, could not venture to open a window 
for fear of the mosquitoes. Swarus, nevertheless, 
found their way into his hiding place, and in spite of 
the handkerchiefs with which he had bound up his 
head, filled his mouth, nostrils, and ears. In the midst 
of his torments, he succeeded in lighting a lamp, which 
was extinguished in a moment by such a prodigious 
number of these insects, that their carcases actually 
filled the glass chimney, and formed a large conical 
heap over the burner. 

The insects that injure us from fear, of self-defence, 
are the different kinds of wasys, hornets, and bees. 
In this country their number is limited, but in warmer 
Climates we find a great many other species; for in- 
stance the tarantula, scurpion, and centipede, with 
ceveral varieties of ants, &c. Some of these injurieg 
are fatal. Captain Stedman, in speaking of the fire 
ant, relates, “That its bite resembles eparks of fire, and 
that it made a whole company of soldiers jump and 
dance about as if scalded by boili:ig water. In Ceylon 
there is also a black ant which bites very severely, and 
causes as much anguish as if the wounded party had 
been burnt by fire.” 

We have now mentioned a few of the external 
miseries produced by insects, and shall only give one 
or two illustrations of those which enter our eystem 
through the skin. In their attack they producv still 
greater irritation, and more deplurable results. The 
chige, or jigger, of the West Indies, is a fearful pest, 
entering the flesh by the roots of the nails, and occa- 


sionally producing very serious consequences. We 
yhave in Kent, and especially round Canterbury, a very 
minute insect called the harvest bug. It would be al- 
most invisible to the maked eye, were it not for ite 
brilliant vivid scarlet colour. The attention is first 
called to its attack by a slight irritation. The insect 
should be at once removed by the point of a fine 
needle. If it be suffered to enter the skin, it soon 
produces a hard and painful swelling, which frequently 
ulcerates, and is often accompanied by fever. This 
annoyance may last three or four weeks. The insecte 
are principally found in the corn-ficlds, and when onoe 
on the skin, soon burrow out of sight. 


Hore is a prodigal young heir, and Experience ig 
his banker; but his dratts are seldom honoured, since 
there is often a heavy balauce against him, because he 
draws largely on a small capital, is not yet in possession, 
and if he were, would die. 


Proranity Resukep.—A map, in an agricultural 
district, who was extremely addicted to profane 
swearing, wag one day at work with a yoke of oxen 
near his house. ihe oxen not working to suit him, 
he began to whip them severely, at the same time 
uttering a volley of most horrid blasphemous oaths. 
The oxen breaking loose froin their burden, ran to the 
house, while the owner in a passion pursued them, and 
coming up with them at the house, began to whi; 
them again, and to swear as dreadfully as before. His 
little boy, at this time just old enough to talk, began 


to prattle his profane oaths after him. No sooner dic 
the father hear this, than his feelings were up to : 
lively eensibility. He paused fur a moment, droppe 


his whip, and sat down and wept bitterly A too 

of keen reflections at onee rushed upon his convictec 
conscience, which produced cucu an effect that ke 
found no rest to his mind, day or uight, until hs hea 


thoroughly repented 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE COUNTERFEIT COIN. 


A rew weeks since, we gave an engraving from one of 
Mr. W. H. Knight's exquisite paintings, called, ‘‘ The 
Lost Change.” We now give another from the same 
talented hand, designated, ‘‘ The Counterfeit Coin.” It 
is a truly companion picture to the last, telling its own 
story in the life-like manner in which each individual 
eharacter is drawu. So truthful is it, that our reading 
of the story need scarce be entered upon. There is 
evidently the fact of that earnest little girl having been 
sent to the fish-stall, tor a * bit of fish” of some kind. 
In change, she has taken Home a counterfeit fourpenny- 
piece, or sixpence. It has been at once detected, and 


the girl sent back with it; and this is the point of the 
picture. Of course, the honest fish wife is declaring 
by all that’s good, that she would not be guilty of pass- 
ing off a piece of bad money to ‘the little dear—bless 
her heart, no!” 


But that young girl, with finger 


Need we say more? There, in the distance, are the 
gossips—the village spire—all truthful; and aow we 
will let our young lady-readers place additional words 
in the young girl's mouth, and then sum up which is 
the most sincere in her protestations. We, ourselves, 
have no doubt as to what conclusion they will come 
to. 


THE MACKEREL FISHERY. 


WHEN a mackerel vessel reaches a place where the fish 
are supposed to be plentiful, the master furls all his 
sails except the mainsail, brings his vessel’s bow to the 
wind, ranges his crew at intervals along one of her 
sides, and, without a mackerel in sight, attempts to 
raise a ‘school’ by throwing over bait. The baiter 
stands amidships, with a bait-box outside the rail, and 
with a tin cup nailed to along handle he scatters the 
bait on the water. Uf the mackerel appear, the men 
throw out short lines, to the hooks of which a glitter- 
ing pewter jig is affixed. The fish, if they bite at all, 


generally bite rapidly, and are hauled in as fast as the 


ras BREAKING DOWN, 


Some men are invincible by nature. No failure can 
break them down. After a life of cloud and storm, 
with scarcely a ray of sunshine to brighten it, they 
die facing fate defiantly. This constitutional indo- 
mitability is a fine thing. Its possession is not the 
rule, but the exception. It is the attribute of the 
highest type of manhood, and if not always a guarantee 
of success in life, it is certainly, humanly speaking, 
more likely to attain it than any other moral quality 
with which the best of us are endowed. 

But there are thousands of men of superior intellect 
who are deficient in this glorious gift. Which of us 
cannot call to mind some individual of this class, who 
after battling manfully against perverse circumstances 
for a time, at last gave up, acknowledged himself beat, 
and tacitly admitted that his life was a miserable 
failure. Many a man has thus broken down, when one 
more vigorous essay would have tided him over his dif- 


ficulties, brought him into smooth water, and enabled 


| him to snap his fingers triumphantly at a world which 


pointing, is saying, in the most urgent manner pos- 
sible—aud we can almost hear the words issuing from 
her mouth,—“' Oh! you did give it me—you know you 
did ;” and there is very little doubt about it, if we can 
read those countenances rightly 

But there are others interested in the matter. Is 
the one holding up the disputed coin in his hand, the 
{ather ; or is he only a disinterested party, determined 
to see on which side the truth may lay. He has a 
rule in his pocket; hence we know he is an honest 
man of toil. He is evidently saying, ‘* Are you cer- 
tain of it?—now don’t tell stories, my little girl,”"— 
and he looks her hard in the face. On the other hand 
is a female—is she the mother ?—watching the coun- 
tenance of the fish woman. Doubtless they will soon 
come to a just conclusion on the matter; and then we 
shall have the boy with the child on his back, and the 
two in the background, giving in their decision as um- 


pires. They are listening intently enough, at all], 


events, for their verdict, when the time shall arrive. 
The only disinterested one, is the chub of a boy on the 


Steps, nursing a kitten. 


THE OOUNTERFEIT UOIN, 


most active men can throw out and draw ina line. As 
they pull them on board, the fisherman, with a jerk, 
throws them into a barrel standing beside him. So 
ravenously do they bite, that sometimes a barrelfal is 
caught in fifteen minutes by a single man. Some 
active young man will haul in and jerk off a fish and 
throw out the line for another with a single motion, 
and repeat the act in so rapid succession that their 
arms seem continually on the swing. ‘To be high- 
line,” that is, to catch the greatest number of fish, says 
Sabine, “is an object of earnest desire among the 
ambitious; and the muscular ease, the precision, and 
adroitness of movement which such men exhibit in the 
strife are admirable. While the ‘school’ remains 
alongside and will take the hook, the excitement of 
the men, and the rushing noise of the fish in their 
beautiful and manifold evolutions in the water, arrest 
the attention of the most careless observer.” 


OTHERS sometimes appear to us more wrong than 
they are, because we ourselves are not right in judging 


them, 


scarcely bestowed & pitying look on him as he threw 
up his arms and ceased to struggle. 

Certain dismal moralists tell us that we should never 
try to cheat ourselves; that it is unwise to view the 
world through rose-coloured glass; that our surround- 
ings are ‘‘all fleeting show for man’s illusion given.” 
But we maintain that it is always best to look at the 
bright side of things if they have one, and if they have 
not, believe that they will have, if we persistently try 
to light them up. This is the creed in which every 
boy should be educated. Let the young be taught to 
trust in Providence and themselves, and to fight 
adverse circumstances to the last gasp. In a large 
majority of such gladiatorial combats, he who thus 
“champions fate to the uttermost,” wins the day; 
and at the worst it is a consolation in defeat to feel 
that nothing man could do to secure victory has been 
left undone. Never think of breaking down before 
any impediments. Think only of breaking over them. 
Let difficulty find you (as the Scotch say) always ready 
to “do your possible.” Remember that “the gods 
help those who help themselves.” 
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THE FEARFUL DOOM OF COLONEL STACKHOUSE AND BOTHRIGHT. 


TWENTY STRAWS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WOMAN'S WORTH,” ‘DOBRA RIVERS- 
DALE,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Day followed day, and Annie, consumed by anxiety 
and terror, was still a close prisoner in the lone 
verandahed cottage on the North Shore. 

Day followed day, and yet Colonel Stackhouse 
did not appear to persecute her with his loathsome 
suit. 

Weary, weary days were those to Annie Bold- 
ing, for they were full of suspense, full of dreadful 
anticipations for the fate of her friend, the brave de 
Foix. 

Would Colonel Stackhouse carry out his threats 
upon her friend? What, what, were her persecu- 
tor’s base intentions ? 

At this time Annie felt herself doubly widowed, 
doubly friendiess, doubly miserable. 

Destruction and horror were before her eyes, 
destruction and horror from which she could per- 
ceive only one possible chance of escape. 

It would be useless (she thought) to struggle 
further against her fate, useless longer to oppose 
the iron will of Colonel Stackhouse ; her only release 
would be in death. 

In death? 

In a death inflicted by her own hand. 

Yes, Mrs. Bolding was now contemplating sui- 
cide; calmly contemplating it, asa blessed termi- 
nation to all her many cruel trials. 

She shuddered at her own thoughts, for thore 
was terror, nay, there was guilt in them now. 

But whether she lived or died her soul would be 
sin-polluted. For was it not sin to rush into the 
secret house of Death, ere Death did cometo summon 
her. 

Assuredly it was. . 

Then, on the other hand, was it not sin to live 
defiled—a thing hateful to herself, hateful in the 
eyes of man and heaven alike ? 

But would heaven pardon the suicide? Against 
self-slaughter there is a prohibition most divine. 

Great heaven direct her! 

One hot afternoon, Colonel Stackhouse, accom- 
panied by his ally, Bothright, landed on the North 
Shore, and directed his steps towards the place of 
Mre Boldjng’s imprisonment. 


Now betwixt the beach and the house was a thick 
patch of bush—probably of twenty yards’ circum- 
ference—in passing which, the Colonel, hearing a 
peculiar sound within it,suddenly stopped, and held 
up a warning finger to his companion, who also 
paused. 

Presently there darted out of the bush a large 
carpet snake, which hissing, uprose its huge glitter- 
ing body before the Colonel and the horrified Both- 
right, both of whom were at once transfixed with 
terror. 

The Colonel had his stick in his hand, but his 
companion had no weapon whatever to defend him- 
self with. 

Colonel Stackhouse had faced many dangers— 
faced them uuflinchingly, but before his present 
enemy he quailed and sickened with positive af- 
fright. 

The snake, whose eyes glistened like diamonds, 
hissed vehemently, crested its neck, and prepared to 
make a spring at the Colonel, who now raised the 
stick in order to defend himself against the hideous 
reptile, and its death-doaling fangs. 

But the wicked Colonel Stackhouse’s hour was 
come at last; the great Voice above had said so, 
and the dread messenger had sped forth to obey its 
command. 

Colonel Stackhouse’s uplifted stick was ready to 
strike, but, unheedful of the threatening cane, and 
swift as a flash of lightning, the snake darted on 
him, and inflicted its poisonous bite. 

The Colonel staggered back like one who had re- 
ceived a bullet wound. He had felt the venomous 
teeth in his flesh, and he knew that his moments 
on earth were reckoned. 

But the snake had not yet completed its deadly 
work; more had still to be done. 

In less time than I am taking to describe {ts 
movements, the horrible reptile now darted upon 
Bothright, who cried aloud, as he felt the slimy 
thing rapidly coiling itself around his body. 

Bothright was on the ground writhing and 
gasping, his eyes almost starting from their 
sockets. J/e, also, had been bitten. 

The great avenger’s hand was upon him like- 
wise. 

Slowly, but surely, worketh the venom of the 
carpet snake's teeth. 

Colonel Stackhouse, feeling no effects as yet from 
the recently inflicted bite, now used his cane upon 
the reptile, which, being no deubt aware of the 
mischief it had already done, speedily unwound its 


slimy self, and, setting Bothright at liberty, darted 


back into the bush again. 

With a strangely altered voice—a voice out of 
which all the music had gone—Colonel Stackhouse 
now spoke. 

“ Bothright, I have been bitten by the snake,” he 
said, with livid features, and quivering tones. 

The man addressed, scarcely hearing the speaker, 
gathered himself up, and staggered to his feet. 

“Colonel,” he gasped, “ I am a dead man!” 

“The poison of the carpet snake's tooth is then 
fatal ?” 

“It is death, Colonel,” groaned Bothright, fr 
reply. 

“ Death!” echoed the gentleman, with a shudder 
of horror. “Is there no medicine to expel the 
poison, or prevent its effects ?” 

“ None, Colonel.” 

Colonel Stackhouse looked bewildered and 
stunned; he would not believe that he had heard 
aright—that eternity was indeed yawning at his feet. 

At his feet, merciful heavens! 

And straightway there arose before this mau's 
mental sight the shadows of his many wicked 
deeds. The burning ship, and the drowning 
passengers ; his continuous and cruel persecution of 
Mrs. Bolding; the injustice with which he had 
treated her unfortunate husband, and the generous 
and noble-hearted de Foix. 

Colonel Stackhouse uttered not another syllable, 
but rushed onwards towards the cottage, his breast 
full of new feelings. 

‘“* Was he really about to die?” he asked himself, 
as with uncertain steps he made his onward way, 
the man Bothright following close at his heels. 

If so, he would endeavour to perform one just 
action, or, more properly speaking, striva to undo 
some of his evil work, ere he departed hence. 

With this intention in his mind, he hurried to tke 
door of the cottage, and knocked at it loudly. 

It was opened by Ruth, who had lately beex 
released from the custody of lock and key. 

Colonel Stackhouse spoke nota word, but reeling 
into the house, sank breathless into a chair, 

Bothright, with terror written on his ghastly 
features, was still close by his patron’s side. 

Ruth looked first at the Colonel, then at his com- 
panion, unable to understand their strange man- 
ners. 

Presently the Colonel spoke—hoarsely demanding 
water. Fever was already in his veins, and his 


throat was scorching with a livirg fire. 
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water, Which he swallowed at a draught. 

“What is the matter, Colonel ?” the girl inquired, 
£8 she spoke, glancing at Bothright, who had tlung 
Yinself into a chair, behind that of his patron. 

“Where is Mrs. Bolding?” the Colonel de- 
manled, paying no attention to the girl’s query. 

Ruth uodded towards the door of an inuer room. 

“Go to her!’ said the Colonel, hollowly. “ Tell 
ner to come hither instantly ; bid ver have no 
fear—say to her that a dying man would speak 
to her!” 

“A dying man, Cvlonel?” repeated Ruth, in 
sudden alarm. 

“A dying man,” returned the Colonel, casting up 
his bloodshot eyes. “Go, go! 1 Lave uo time to 
Jose.” 

Ruth, in bewilderment, looked towards Pothright. 

“ May I not know what is the matter ¢” sl. asked, 
uneasily. 

The man addressed, ouly moaned iv reply. 

“Go, girl!” repeated the Colonel, his face now 
xlmost of a purple hue, his ‘ips hot, parched, and 
quiveriag. 

Ruth immediately disappearet through the door 
of the inner room. 

“’Tis only some new scheme cf Colonel Stack- 
house’s,” returned Mrs. Bolding, in reply to the 
message just delivered to her by tho girl. 

“ But, ma’am, the Colouel says ho is a dying man, 
and he really looks like oue,” Ruth rojoined, with a 
giver, 

Mrs. Bolding shook her head incredulously. 

“ He bids you have no fear of him, ma’er,” urged 
Ruth. 

“So much would the hungry tiger do, whu 

ing you for his prey, could he but speak,” 
‘pride replied, with scorn. 

At this instant the door of the apartmeut wes 

‘aug open, and Colonel Stackiiouse presented him- 


Annie started, and retreated in alarm. ‘The 
red eyes, and purple-hued face, wore 
unreeagiis lide. 

“Don't fear mie, Mrs. Boldiog,” 


jonel’s 


he 


ing votes, at the same tine tottering into the | 


“Tama dying man!” 


POUT 


And with these words, the Colonel rerehed a 
droy ped into it. 
“(ome hither, M: Bolding.” he centinaed, in 


k¥ tones, searecly above his br 

She hesitated im terror. 

“Yon don’t believe me, Mrs. Molding 2?” he added, 
Tpterrogatively. 

She made him no reply. 

“No wonder—no wouder that you do not!” he 
palf muttered to himself. “ But in this instanee 
you may credit all my words, for have becu bitten 
by @ Carpet snake, Whose venom is in my cs 
vein, and my minutes on earth are nvenbered.” 

Mrs. Bolding did not comprehend his speeci, for 
she had uever beard of the Australian carpet snake ; 
and, as matter of course, was wholly unacquainted 
with the fatal consequences of its bite. 

But Ruth understood the matter fully, and was 
instantly filled with terror; for she suspected that 
another—one most precious to her trustiug bea:t— 
had likewise been bitten by the same poisvuous 
reptile. 

With this thought in her brain, she darted out of 
che room, and sought Bothright’s side. 

“Mrs. Bolding,” the Colonel continued, “I am 
anxious to repair some of the wrong I have done 
you and yours. Heaven knows, I owe you repara- 
tion; therefore, listen to my words, while I have 
the use of calia speechh—before my memory and 
censes quite desert me ” 

Annie drew nearer to him. 

“Your husband is in Norfolk Island,” pursued 
the Colonel, gaspingly; also is Tom dev 
} sent them thither—a couple of innocent, helpless 
meu,—in order that you might the easier become 
any victim!" 

Here the Colonel prused, and panted for breath. 
“ Water! water!" he cried out. “ My throat is 
on fire! Water! water!" 

Annie brought !.tu some; and, without fear, 
held the glass comeing it to his ps. 

“When my wiched breath shall be everl tingly 
quenched,” he proceeded, ine 
syllables, “seek Lady Nolstnghame, iu ey 
—tell her vour story 5 audask her to interest herself 
in behalf of you, and your unotendine bustund. 
Have no fear of her because that -be hatouee a 
villain brother; is a Woman, 
feelings, Like unto your owns with many a trouble 
Water! water!’ be evied, bre uking 
a. 


ticnlate 


she owning gentle 


vorenst 
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Again Annie held the cooling draught close to | 


his burning lips, and again and agaiu he cried out 
for more water to slake his burning thirst. 
| Then he burst out into frantic speech, writhing 
| in torments indescribable, at which Mrs. Bolding, 
growing afraid, called on Ruth; but no Ruth came. 

It was terrible to witness the Colonel’s sulicrings 
—trrrible to listen to his frenzied cries —terrible to 
know that he was going thus unprepared to meet 
his Maker. 

Like a true woman, Annie, forgetting all the 
wrong that had been dealt her by this man, now 
adininistered to his every want. 

Once more she called on Ruth, but, as before, no 
Ruth responded to her call. 

Ruth was wailing over & poor frantic wretch, 
whose red eyeballs and purple-tinted visage pro- 
claimed his poison-infected blood. She could not 
leave him—she would not do so, no matter whose 
voice should summon her. 

“Cannot a doctor be, sent for?” Mrs. Bolding 
asked, as the Colonel for a moment hushed his cries 
of anguish. 

“No, no; there is no need of any doctor!” he 
gasped in rep!y. ‘No earthly power, no known 
medicine, could extract the venom from my bloed! 
I am perishing by the hand of the Almighty; let 
His will be done!” 


is, provided we can preserve it,” persisted Annie. 

The Colonel locked at her with his blood-red 
orbs, and shook his head. 

“Will you pray for me?” he moaned, interro- 
gatively, 

Annie made no answer, but at epce fell upon her 
knees. 

Then the Colonel’s brain seemed to wander for 
a few miuutes, and his tongue uttered strange 
matters. 

He raved of the burning “ Hope,” and of the 
wreehed Wellington,” Arniec’s name being mingled 
in all his ravings; #.d then he wildly tossed his 
arms about, end focnedat the mouth, and guashed 
his teeth. 

Atnie rose from her knees; she could not pay 
with his lond ravings in her ears—they utterty dis- 
tracted hier. 

She flew out of the room, and seught u 
Ruth, Whose apparent unfacling conduct on the 
eeasion plie was at @ loss to under- 


we 


stun 
heaves ! what a horrible seene met her ter- 
1 Pothright was lying a hideous corpse, 


Huth. insensible, was stretched by his 


| 
| 
| 
| pre sent 


Yi 
ané the cirl, 
side. 

Mrs. Bolding screamed out in sudden terror. All 
these horrors, she thought, would surely drive her 
mad! 

Then she clasped her temples with her palms, 
and strove to calm herself, for she had great need 
of all her collceteduess at the preseut moment. 

“Ruth!” she cried, approaching the girl, and 
stooping over her,—‘* Kuth, I say!” 

The girl did not stir. 

“Ruth!” continued Annie, trying to raise the 
prostrate form,—'' Ruth, Ruth, arouse yourself, for 
heaven's sake!” 

But Mrs. Bulding’s words were still unheard by 
the unconscious girl, who showed vo signs what- 
ever of returning sensibility. 

Mrs. Bolding looked around ber in increasing 
terror—Colouel Stackhouse’s dying shrieks were 
resounding through the cottage, in which already 
death was reigning, and she was alone amid it all. 

What was she to do without assistance, sur- 
rounded as she was by so many appalling horrors. 

She procured sume water, and sprinkled some 
drops of it over the girl's cold, white face, then she 
chafed her hands; and, after the lapse of a few 
seconds, Ruth sizhed, and opened her eyes. 

“Ruth,” whispered Mrs. Bolding, supporting the 
girl in her arms. 

“What's the matter, ma’am?” asked the poor 
creature, looking around her with vacant eves. 
“Oh, I remember, 1 remember!” she added, with a 
shudder and a Joud burst of agonized grief.“ Ho's 
dead, he’s dead; Giles, my Giles is dead—dead— 
dead!” 

* Come, come,” said Mrs. Bolding, assisting Ruth 
to rise, and at onee dragging her into the next 
apartment. “ We cannot belp the dead, let us 
then see whether we can render any help to the 
living.” 

“fle's past all help,” replied Ruth, glancing at 
the Colonels writhing form. You ueced not trouble 
yourself about fina tuecther; for, ina very few mo- 
ments, hell be as dumb and still as my poor Giles 
Ls now." 


“ Put itis our bounden duty to preserve life, that | 


girl | 
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“ What is to be done?” wailed Mrs. Bolding, in a 
low tone, wringing her hands. “ What is to be 
! done when the Colonel is dead 2" 
| Rutb did not auswer, she 
violently. 

“Here, in this jone place, with two corpses 
lying stark before us!” continued Mrs. Bolding, 
excitedly. “Oh, should go crazy 

“7 should not,” returued liuth, her grief again 
bursting forth. 

“Hush, hush! cried Annie, checking the giri’- 
sorrow, and pointing to the Colonel’s convulsed 
form. “ Hush, he is drawing his last breath,” sLe 
added, impulsively dropping on oer kuees, and drag 
ging Ruth with her. 

And the two women prayed, as the spirit of 
Colonel Stackhouse passed slowly away. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


ANNIE was released for ever from the persecu- 
tions of a villain, and she could now breathe 
freely. 

But she did not rejoice over his sudden and 
viclent end; far fromit, she regretted that a man 
~ wicked as he, had been hurried iuto eternity, all 
uuprepared to meet his last account. 

Mrs. Bolding’s first duty was to scek Lady Nol- 
kinghame, and break to her the untimely death of 
her brother, the Colonel. 

But how was she to leave the place, unless 
she could persuade the girl Ruth to accompany 


was shivering 


Mrs. Bolding knew that Ruth could use a pair of 
oars with tolerable skill, aud that the boat, 
which had brought the Colonel and Bothricht 
thither, was fasteucd at the landing-place on tue 
beach. 
| She had then only to work upon the girl's fecl- 
| ings—only to show her how to act, to insuve li 
| own wishes being carried into effect. 


Ruth, who was wailing over the body of Dors- 
right, at first refused tu Histen to Mos. 
| proposal — which was, that they should) 
the cottage, aud tejsetber repair to 
Sydney. 
| Phe poor gil was full of sorrow audd pair, atid 


eared little what became of wow, 
| But Annie, perceiving the current of Ruth's f 
ing, strove to lead them inte a caliner course; 2 
the girl, won by Aunie’s gentile and 
words, at leneth dried her tears, busted her 
and patiently hearkeucd to the adviser by he 
side. 

* Come with me, and lead a new and better life.” 
urged Annie. “The doors of forgiveness are eve 
open wide ; come with me, then, and by repentance: 
forget the dark past.” 

“Forget the past!” echoed the girl. “Oh, ma’an. 
how shall I ever forget that?” 

* Come with me, and I will teach you how to for- 
get it,” returued Annie, drawing the girl out «! 
the room, then out of the cottage, and leading her to 
the beach, where a little boat lay moored. 

Mrs. Bolding then stepped into the skiff, and the 
girl mechanically followed her, took the oars, aid 
pulled away from the shore. 

After the lapse of a couple of hours, Annie and 
her companion landed at Wooloomooloo, and pro- 
ceeded to the turreted house, which now belonged 
to Mrs. Bolding. 

The dwelling they found in the possession of a 
constable and his wife, whom Colouel Stacklouse 
had commissioned to take charge of it. 

Annie found that Mrs. Pottersham had been 
buried like a stranger, without the slightest cere- 
mony, save that which the church observed. 

Early on the following day, Anuie repaired t: 
Government House; but Lady Nolkinghame w. - 
seriously ill, and Annie was not permitted to 6. 
her. 

What was now to be done? She must acquaint 
some one of Colonel Stachhouse’s death ; it washer 
duty so to do, 

She accordingly wrote to the governor, inform ng 
him of the decease of his brother-in-law, an! 
where the body of that brother-in-law was to be 
found, 

Mrs. Bolding did uct sign her name to her cor : 
niunication, consequently the canse of death wo 
wrapped in mystery, aud the whole affitr eres 
throuehont the whe, 


Conusidert lea cousternation 
colony. 

but, as Tady Nolkinghame still econtimued ih, 
Richard seldom troubled timself about 
cept his wife, the 
Colonel Stackhouse’s straicse death was 
| inyuired into. 


seeming mystery envel 
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| | | 
| 
her 
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Well, day followed day, week followed week, and 
yet Lady Nolkinghame’s state still required utter 
yuictude and privacy. 

Annie was almost in despair at not being able to 
obtain an interview with her ladyship. The con- 
rict’s wife was reckoniug all her husband's pro- 
bable sufferings, and was mourning over as sie 
reckoned them. She was well aware that Howard 
wouid remain at Norfolk Island for the term of his 
life, did she not at once tind means to liberate Lim 
thence. 

Aunie’s every hope was fixed on Lady Nolking- 
hame, near whom she could not approach, and to 
whom she dared not address a sinyle epistle of any 
kind. 

Suspense wears the body’s machinery almost as 
much as positive sickness does, so it was no wonder 
that Annie became thin and weak at this sad 
period of enforced separation from her husband. 

Annie looked around her; she was wealthy! 
but she possessed nota friend to aid her. She was 
a convict’s wife; and becapse of that fact, the people 
with whom she wished to associate kept aloof from 
ber, and refused to hold any sort of communion 
with her. 

Her wealth was of no avail to her; she was just 
as unknown now as though she had not had asingle 
shilling. Her hapless husband was a convict, and 
the odious brand he wore was also stamped upon her 
own innocent brow. 

Annie knew all this, and felt it too; but there was 
no earthly help for her; sie must bear her burden— 
Lear it with resignation. 

And she did du 60; and time progressed without 
effecting any material change in Anuie’s worldly 
condition. 

i:very day she presented herself at the door of 
Government House, borging to see its mistress ; aud 
every day she received the same reply Her 


shop was toc to see ony one.’ 
= 


™ * 


And now we must convey our reader to that 
mucli-dreaded place Norfolk Island; where 
cloward Bolding Tow de Foix, and the man Car- 
juuk, with upwards of twelve hundred other per- 
sous, Were working in heavy icons, groaning in 
utter wretcheduess, and “lookivg like human 
beings than the shadows of gnomes that had risen 
from their sepulehral abode.” 

Howard was indeed terribly changed. His limbs 
—once 60 manly—were shrivelled up; bis checks 
were hollow and flesiiloss; and lis .!ized eyes had 
a restless, wild look iv them, that wrang de Foix's 
Leart, aud uearly drove him mad. 

Oh, the inussant clank of those heavy irons 
hanging about the pvwr convict’s limbs; his cvarse 
food, the degraded fellowship to which be was sub- 
jected, night and day, day and night; sleeping on 
a bare wvoden tray, with a billet of wood for his 
pillow; bis ears constantly filled with irreverent 
words, and horrid execrations, while his soul was 
appalled by vice in all its numerous shapes of 
horror. 

This was now the miserable lot of Howard Bolding 
and Tom de Foix. 

But neither of these men boro their trials pa- 
tiently; it was impossible for them to do 60, secing 
that neither of them deserved such a dark and 
fearful punishment as that to which they had been 
so unjustly and cruelly doomed by Colonel Stack- 
house. 

Oh, how wearily to Howard and de Foix the 
long days dragged themselves along! How Howard 
prayed, as he laid his aching body down to rest— 
prayed that another dawn he wight never live to 
see! For, in death (he reflected) there would be a 
release—a blessed release—from all the horrors that 
now surrounded him. He did not think of the 
pains of death; he only thought of the auguish of 
life —a life at Norfolk Island. Amoug the wretched 
beings, there conderuned to linger out years and 
years of their blizhted existence, there were many 
well-disposed men, aud many steoped deep in mon- 
Btrous viee and crime. 

But to all these men life bad become wholly 
valueless; 60 valueless, indeed, that uumbers of 
tiem would abstain from food for days tugether, 
sevking to starve themselves to death, to perish by 
inches, rather than longer bear the bourly miseries 
and horrors of this detestable place. 

Suddenly several of the convicts went perfectly 
Sond; and for some Jeneth of time nous save theme 
selves could solve the reason tuis terrible depri- 
vation, Which bad fallen upou ueue of the prison 
otticials, or keepers, or soliuers stationed on the 

Dut the did not r 
tot Howard Bolding, who liad ouc: 


mystery bone, 


studied the eye, 


and many of the various diseases to which it is sub- | then another, another, and another repeated the 


ject, suspecting that this loss of sight did not pro- 
ceed from any natural cause whatever, began to 
listen to and watch the affairs stirring around him. 

Now on this island there was a certain tree (we 
have forgotten its name), whose bark exuded a thin 
gun of a yellowish colour, which one of the con- 
victs—a man who had once practised chemistry— 
discovered to be of a poisonous nature. This gum 
he had applied to his eyelids; and in a few hours 
afterwards he found that his precious sight was 
gone, never more to return. But that affliction 
gave him no pain; on the contrary, it filled him 
with delight, for his lack of sight relieved him from 
his former daily labours, aud procured for him some- 
thing like bodily repose. 

But the blind prisoner revealing his secret to 
others, they stealthily sought the tree described by 
their informant, and at once using the gum of it as 
he had dune, there and then were totally deprived 
of sight. 

More than fifty prisoners had now plunged them- 
selves into utter darkness. Yet not one of those 
placed in authority over them had the least sus- 
picion that that darkness was otherwise than the 
result of positive disease. 

But Howard, who wee convinced to the contrary, 
questioned one of the sightless convicts concerning 
the matter, and from him learned all be wished to 
learn. 

Kegarding the entire case disinterestedly, chari- 
tably, and honestly, Howard Boldiuy reported to 
oue of the officials placed over him the whole ac- 
count, just as it had been given him; aud described 
the tree whence the sight-destroyiug gum had been 
obtained by the reckless men who had 60 rashly 
aud wickedly used it. 

The result of Howard's communication was that 
for three miles around the prison every tree of the 
spec.cs we have alluded to was cut down to the 
earth, aud utterly destroyed. 

At this, the wrath of nearly twelve bundred 
desperate men became suddenly aroused, 

Who siionest them had turned informer? who 
Lad revealed their secret ? 

Their inquiry was first nade in the dead of night, 
when the convict keepers were nodding at their 
several posts. 

In this place you would have thonyht a thousand 
becs wero now buzzing about; these men were 
whisperiug to each other in tones so lond aud so 
excited. 

“Death to the man that betrayed us!" 
of the couvicts, in a savage Whisper. 

* Death to bim—death to hii!” was over and 
over aguin repeated by aundreds of 

Howard Bolding heard the fearful seutence pro- 
bounced upon him; but be quailed uot at hearing 
it; for death, let it come in whatever shape it 
might, had no terrors for him now. 

But Tom de Foix, hearing his friend's doom pro- 
nounced, trembled for him, knowing that that doom 
weuld too surely be his. 

As if at the word of command, the men all rose, 
their irons clanking horribly; but the Keepers, 
accustomed to scenes of tumult amongst the con- 
victs, still in their state of slecpiness continued 
wrapt. 

Howard Bolding’s name was now on nearly every 
lip present, for it was Known that he had larned 
their secret aud revealed it. 

The whole place was now in dire confus.on, 
during which the keepers were -eized, gagged, and 
bound, in order that matters might proceed without 
any fear of interruption from them, or from the 
military whom they might have alarmed. 

It was just grey dawn: the prisoners had not 
much time to spare for the terrible business they 
were projecting. 

Howard Bolding, who bad been dragged from his 
sleeping-place, was now surrounded by scores and 
scores of infuriated mien. 

- Tom de Foix and the man Cardunk were close 
by Howard's side. 

No loud voices were raised; every man spoke in 
a whisper. 

“Death to the traitor!” cried one man; and in- 
stantly, as if only one voice uttered the words, the 
ery was repeated, “Death to the traitor!” 

“He must not die, Cardunk—he shal? not!" de 
Poix bustily whispered in the evr of that convict 
“Ho shall not, captain!" was tre bein but 

lute rejuinder. 

Through the barred ivophorcs, hich above the 
prisoners’ heads, the light of au gustan day Wis 
upon this scene ot strife aud four 
aed 


Ay, uy, how shall be See 


cried cue 


werd 


same question. 

Silence!” 
the first time. 

“Silence!” exclaimed others. 

And there was silence. 

“I've a proposal,” said Cardunk, abruptly, 
scarcely knowine what he should say or do. 

“A proposal ?” echoed mauy voices near him and 
afar off. “ Hear, hear!” 

“ Yes, a proposal !” 

“ What is it—what is it?" was the general in- 
quiry. 

“ First, that we draw lots who’s to hill this 
man !” 

“ Well, well!” 

Tom de Foix shuddered as he listened. 

“Secondly, that he may be at liberty to ch wse 
by what means he shall die,” proceeded Car- 
dunk. 

‘Agreed, agreed!” assented the miserable 
beings, almost panting for the sight of buman 
blood. 

“Stop! I’ve yet a third proposal to maké, just 
for the sake of sport,” said Carduuk, in « Lollow 
whisper. 

“Go on, go on!” cried several voices. 

“That he be allowed a substitute to die in his 
stead, if he can get any one tu do so,” concluded 
Cardunk, watching all the feces near him, in order 
to see how bis propositions was received by their 
OWlers. 


commanded Cardunk, speaking for 


“What further?’ one and then 
another, 

“Here,” said Cardunsk, unwinding a ot 
straw from about one of Lis ankles, who. iit hed 


been placed to prevent dis Len hated 
by the friction of Lis Tere, Tales 
twenty straws of you see?’ 
he added, rapidly conuier the pars 
long and short, and thea arr 


together ip bis left baud. 
“He ameonest you that 

of straw kilis the 

comics his 

replied Cardunk. 


4 
Ua 
draws the lun. 
Tow wd vl = 


he 


“Ay, ay, we understand, we uuderciud 

“T, of course, will be ope of to 
draw,” said Cardunuk, still tue 
bis hands. 

ae Oh, of Curse, of Cours d whiie 
others murmured at Cariuk’s sided privi- 

At this instant de Fuix touched the man’s 
sheulienr 

“All right, Captain,” Cardusk “1 
know what Dim doing,” he added, 


It was a scene hideous te behold. Uoward 


Polding, silent and ghastly, was standing in the 
midst, with ‘Tom de Fvix on his right, and the 
man Cardunk on his left. 

Scores of wretches were eagerly thrusting their 
way towards Cardunk, anxious to suatch a straw 
from the hand that Leld the twenty. 

Tom de Foix, his brow covered with clammy 
drops, Was watching tie draws. 

Intense anguish was written on his every 
feature, but nut a look did le cast at Howard Bold- 
ing; he studiously avoided eucouutering his eye. 

All around, bhagzard taces, full of excitement, 
were directed to Cardunk’s hand coutaini.g the 
worthless corn stalks. upon oue of which @ utn’s 
life was now suspending. 

“Gently, or some of you will draw two instead 
of one,” warned Cardunk, as finger after fiuger 
Was twitching at the straws. 

“Five, six, seven, eight, nine, tea,” counted 
Cardunk, as the convicts crowded around him, 
struggling reach his hand. “ Remember, the 
dict is to be mine. Eleven, twelve, thirteen—be 


to 


of! you bave drawn one before, he added, 
theusting away one of the wretches.“ Pair play's 
the right thing everywhere —even at Norfork 


it?” eried Cardunk, appealiny to the 
rable creatures arourd Linn, 

“Ay, ey, to be sure; let's have fair play, Car- 
excluimed several. 
resumed the man, 


dunk 


“Now!” “ Pourteen, that’s 
Ye 


a Jone ope—fifte n, sixteen, Seventeen, ateca 
suddealy closing bis fingers the twenlell 


straw, bow remaining ip les 
& Show it. show it! was val 
Cardank did so. 

He had the li mayest straw, 

If wis his lot, te 


is woe 


| 
| 
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Tom de Foix and Cardunk exchanged glances 
with one anvther. 

A circle was instantly formed, in the centre of 
which remained the intended victim, Cardunk, and 
de Foix. 

As Howard Bolding's friend, de Foix claimed the 
privilege of being near him at this time. 

“‘ Howard,” whispered Tom de Foix, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion. 

Howard made no answer, but dropped upon the 
floor in a state of cold insensibility. 

A big sob burst from Tom de Foix’s bosom. 

Cardunk was by his side anticipating his ac- 
tions. 

Recovering himself, Tom de Foix raised his hand 
above his head, and in an instaut a dead silence 
reigned throughout the throng. 

“ Listen,” he said, in a low, distinct, but rapid tone, 
‘you have agreed to allow Howard Bolding a sub- 
stitute, if one can be found, to die in his stead; 
well, / will be that substitute—l am here, ready to 
give my life in place of his.” 

And, saying these words, Tom de Foix bared his 
breast, and presented it to the astonished crowd of 
eager, gaping faces. 

Cardunk’s haggard visage worked spasmodically, 
and his knotty hands began to tremble violently. 

He could not kill his somewhile captain, the 
handsome, generous, and brave +e Foix! He would 
give his own life rather. 

Cardunk shuddered, and slunk back; then turned 
giddy and sick. 

A wall of desperate men hemmed him within their 
circle ; he could not possibly escape the horrible task 
which he himself had chosen to undertake. 

Suddenly Tom de Foix placed his hand on Car- 
dunk’s shoulder. 

“ Y—es, Captain,” faltered the man, betw-en his 
chattering teeth. 

“Come, to work, Cardunk, before Howard re- 
covers himself,” de Foix said, in husky accents, 

Cardunk looked up into his companion’s face with 
a bewildered expression on his own. 

“You know what you have to do,” de Foix 
added, in hurried accents. 

“T’'ll not do it, Captain,” the man answered, 
abruptly and brokenly. “I can't do it,” he con- 
tinued, recoiling as he spoke. “I’m here, ready and 
willing to give my own life, but I will not—cannot 
take yours!” 

There was ® movement amongst the convicts, 
and then a murmur of disapprobation rose amongst 
them, while all their faces assumed a threatening 
expression. 

At this moment, Cardunk could hardly stand; 
his brain was reeling round and round, and his 
knees were bending under his shivering frame. 

Tom de Foix produced an iron nail, the point of 
which had been made very sharp. 

“Here!” he said, thrusting the nail into Car- 
dunk’s shrinking hand. 

The crowd of convicts was swayed to and fro in 
terrible excitement and anticipation. 


“ Friends,” said de Foix, in bitter sarcasm, em- 
: ‘ , fee faces in the group. They never dilate on the 


phasising that word. ‘I chovse my own mode of 
quitting this weary world, I choose to be bled to 
death.” 

The convicts signified their approval of his 
choice ; whereupon de Foix took his seat on a rude 
stool, and prepared to meet his death. 

There was a profound silence now, men held their 
breaths, and strained their eyes to catch each sight 
and sound. 

All this while Howard Bolding was lying sense- 
less and still. 

“Cardunk!” said de Foix, beckoning the man to 
his side. 

Cardunk could not speak, he was choking. 

Tom de Foix pointed to his ankles, which were 
heavily manacled, and at the same time bared both 
his arms. 

Cardunk staggered like a drunken man. 

Open my veins, quick !” commanded de Foix. 

“Don’t ask me to do this work, Captain,” fal- 
tered Cardunk, in agonised accents. “I—I love 
you, Captain, and cannot take away your life.” 

“Tf you love me, Cardunk, you will obey me!” 
de Foix returned, in a mournful voice. “I do not 
wish to live longer, for what’s a man’s life worth at 
Norfolk Island ?” 

“True, Captain,” agreed the man, mechanically 
feeling the point of the nail furnished by his com- 
panion. “ And it will be for you that I shall die 
after all!” he added. 

“ Quick, Cardunk!” cried de Foix, holding forth 
cne of his arms. “ Don’t tremble, man!” he con- 
tinued, noting the convict’s shaking hands. 

Cardunk’s clumsy fingers now grasped the nail 


and guided its point to the swelling, purple veins 
of Tom de Foix’s arm. 

“Forgive me!” muttered the man, casting his 
eyes upwards. “Father, forgive me!” 

Tom de Foix heard Cardunk’s words, and breathed 
a fervent prayer. 

From his ankles and his arms de Foix’s blood 
was now streaming fast. 

There was a smile on his face, which every mo- 
ment was growing paler and paler. 

“Carduuk!” he whispered in the man’s ear, 
“when they carry you to Sydney, beg the priest, 
who may attend you, to seek Lady Nolkinghame, 
the governor's wife—are you listening to my 
words ?” he asked. 

“To every syllable of them, Captain.” 

“Say that you have been charged with Tom de 
Foix’s dying words—which words he intended 
should be delivered only to Lady Nolkinghame.” 

“ Ay, ay, Captain.” 

“ You must be secret in this affair, Cardunk.” 

“ As the grave, Captain!” 

“Charge Lady Nolkinghame to obey my wishes 
—my last wishes upon earth.” 

“Speak them, Captain!” 

“ That she will exert all her influencein Howard 
Bolding’s cause, and procure him his iiberation from 
this accursed island.” 

“I will remember, Captain,” half sobbed Car- 
dunk. 

Tom de Foix looked upwards, and his white lips 
moved in prayer. 

“ Annie, Annie Bolding, my last sigh is for thee !” 

And with those whispered words, Tom de Foix’s 
gallant spirit departed out of its tabernacle of flesh, 
and soared above, there to hold companionship with 
angels. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


“MAKE THE BEST OF IT.” 
[From “ Eliza Cook's Journal”) 


Wuo has failed to notice the peculiar tendency in many 
dispositions to magnify the various little ailments and 
accidents, which must and will happen to man, into 
colossal miseries? There is a morbid, whining, self- 
esteeming tone about some natures, that dwells on a 
cold in the head, as though it were the axis on which 
all the hospitals in Europe turned. A torn garment, 
u pinched finger, a badly-served dinner, or a wet day 
when a fine one is wished for, will elicit a never-end- 
ing tirade of dismal, lachrymose murmuring, reminding 
one of a ** Lament in D minor” on asthmatic bagpipes. 
These people have a keen eye for imperfections. Take 
them into your garden, and they will tell you of the 
“common stocks” and “vulgar marigolds” which 
ought to be moved; this walk is too straight, and that 
too crooked; the earwigs are a nuisance, and the 
dahlia is condemned without mercy for its want of 
scent. Roses may hang as thick as June can fling 
thern—the golden jasmine and sparkling azalia may 
choke the way with beauty and lusciousness—but not 
a word will you hear in their praise. Take these 
people to a party, and they will instantly detect all the 


ices until they tind one with the chill off, and swallow 
the finest wine without comment until the seventh 
glass, when they smile with delight, and loudly pro- 
claim it “corked.” They hint their suspicions the 
next morning that the ‘lobster salad ” was nearly all 
* boiled sole,” and insinuate a doubt as to whether the 
musicians were in perfect tune during the last quadrille. 
These people must be scrupulously excluded at picnics 
and rural excursions. Un-Soyer-like combinations of 
acids-and sweets, and the too immediate conjunction 
of general edible opposites, are known to be very pos- 
sible on the opening of hampers that have been well 
shaken over a few miles of cross road, and subjected to 
an inverted position. Wet evenings may come on after 
a lovely day, and trouble may arise even on a party of 
pleasure; so keep this fearful class of bipeds out, for 
they were never yet detected in ‘‘ making the best of 
it.” 

The power of meeting ‘‘ Trouble” with calm endur- 
ance is adinirably illustrated by those who, with large 
ideas and generous impulses, contrive to live honestly 
and re-pectably on ‘t very limited means.” Manya 
one who would poetically appreciate the grandeur of 
the Alps, glory in the possession of a Canova, and 
worship the altar-canvas of a Murillo, is condemned 
by fate to lodge in a close attic, and consult his liabil- 
ities as to whether he can, wita propriety, undertake a 
trip to Kew Gardens, or invest a shilling in a bust of 
Pope Pius or Shakspere. Many an enlightened in- 
tellect, many a sensitive spirit, is bound to a wheel of 
grinding poverty, bitterly restricted in sympathies and 
hopes, yet wearing the mien anc manner of elevated 
content. No splenetic wailing, no drivelling invective, 
is heard from this order of being. They are not 
ashamed to be deemed poor; they live humbly, but 


they think justly, act prudently, and “ pay their debts.” 
Their sense of right excludes the indulgence of theiz 
tastes; but an upright conscience, and high, mora} 
pride, are stalwart supporters of the self-denial ex- 
ercised, and such a combination of nice feeling, stern 
sense, and practical integrity, confer a “patent of 
nobility " far greater than that of the * house of Buck- 
ingham.” This is a destiny more common than we 
imagine; and a strong lesson it is, when we see a mind 
and soul of Nature's fiaest workmanship take the 
scanty pittance doled out to them by Fortune, and 
ete honourably, and cheerfully ‘‘ make the best of 
t.” 

A too usual evidence of our disinclination to “make 
the best” of the “ trouble” that arises from the sins 
and errors of social delinquency, 1s afforded by every 
gossipping coterie in civilized society. Put on the 
lightest scent of fallen excellence by the report oi dis- 
honoured virtue or impeached responsibility, and we 
betray an innate propensity to quarry the game; and 
with the unchristian-like gusto of predatory animals, 
we not only gorge ourselves to repletion on the 
stricken prey in our fangs, but bury the carcase, and 
return to it whenever caprife or appetite requires a 
new supply of depraved stimulant. We seldom weary 
of another’s ‘‘trouble”’ that gives license for our 
oratory to arrange itself in philippics of censure, or 
lectures on ‘‘ doing wrong.” One unfortunate incident 
in a man or woman’s life is remembered, and recorded 
with a devotional earnestness seldom bestowed on the 
commendable actions of our acquaintance; and sorry 
are we to confess, that a tithe of exaggeration in dero- 
gatory statements by no means lessens the attention of 
the jury, nor invalidates the testimony of the witness. 
Offences against the wisely established rules of social 
propriety must ever merit and incur a degree of ani- 
madversion and odium. The whip of ‘public opinion” 
is a most useful and necessary instrument ; but let us 
be sure the castigation is deserved before we award it, 
and even then tie no malicious knots in the thong. 
The ** cat-o’-nine-tails,” rigorously and indiscretionally 
applied, has changed many a good, though erring man, 
into a reckless villain; and the savage infliction of the 
lash of babbling tongues has transformed many a peni- 
tent sinner into a defying outcast, and defeated the 
purpose of “‘ prevention of evil” by merciless and un- 
measured ‘‘ punishment.” And, after all, what facts of 
ameliorating character may be observed in the paraded 
culpabilities of immoral convicts, if we will but in- 
vestigate fairly and judge impartially! Never let us 
forget that ‘the trail of the serpent is over us all ;” 
and when we hear some story of defamation eagerly 
related with all the coarse detail and flagrant addenda 
that loud- voiced scandal can give, let us gently insinuate 
to the immaculate conveyancer, that it better becomes 
the professors of religion and philanthropy to look on 
the failings of our fellow-creatures with the mild and 
open glance of charity, than through the magnifying 
lenses of falsehood and prejudice. Let us rather seek 
to bind up the wounds of stained characters and desolate 
hearts. Let us try to soften the mass of ‘ trouble” 
centred in human frailty, by emulating the example 
of a Divine Teacher, und ‘‘ make the best of it.” 

There ig no better motto for the universal community 
than the exhortation contained in these five words. It 
is available in all stations and for all circumstances. It 
is a watchword that will carry us through the revolu- 
tionary disturbances of life with comparative pleasure 
and safety ; for we truly and unreservedly believe, that 
“trouble” of any sort, from the loss of a button to a 
national bankruptcy, is neutralized most effectually by 
‘making the best of it.” 


CuHILpREN.—A child is a man in a emall letter, yet 
the best copy of Adam; and he is happy, whose smal} 
practice in the world can only write his character. He 
is nature’s fresh picture newly drawn in oil, which time 
and much handling dims and defaces, His soul is yet a 
white paper, unscribbled with observations of the world, 
wherewith at length it becomes a blurred note-book. 
He is purely happy, because he knows no evil, nor 
hath made means by sin to be acquainted with misery. 
He arrives not at the mischief of being wise, nor 
endures evils to come by foreseeing fhem. He kisses 
and loves all, and when the smart of the rod was past, 
smiles on his beater. Nature and his parents alike 
dandle him, and ’tice him on with a bait of sugar to a 
draught of wormwood. He plays yet like a young 
*prentice the first day, and is not come to his task of 
melancholy. All the language he speaks yet is tears, 
and they serve him well enough to express his 
necessity. His hardest labour is his tongue, as if he 
were loth to use so deceitful an organ ; and he is best 
company with it when he can but prattle. We laugh 
at his foolish sports, but his game is our earnest; and 
his drums, rattles, and hobby-horses, but the emblems 
and mockery of men’s business. His father hath writ 
him as his own little story, wherein he reads those 
days of his life which he cannot remember, and sighs 
to see what innocence he has outlived. He is the 
Christian’s example, and the old man's relapse: the 
one imitates his pureness, and the other falls into his 
simplicitude. 
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“OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


MR. W. HARRISON. 

To no man of the t day is the British public 
more indebted than to Mr. W. Harrison for his 
afforts to foster and revive the taste for English 
operatic performances. With the sid alone of the 
talented lady—Miss Louisa Pyne—with whom he 
has been so honourably associated, he has for a 
jeries of years struggled through much opposition 
and no little amount of difficulty in his attempt to 
establish, permanently, s National Opera for this 
country. 

After the late brilliant summer and autumn sea- 
sons at Her Majesty's Theatre and Covent Garden, 
it cannot be said that we are not a music-loving 
nation. Both of these 
Italian opera houses were 
crowded almost nightly. 
But this was to patronise 
foreign, and not native 
talent ; and the principal 
reason assigned for this 
preference is, that we are 
unable to compete witb 
continental talent. 

It was in this direction, 
to awaken competition, 
that the aims of Mr. Har- 
rison tended. The esta- 
blishment of a National 
English Opera would in 
itself form the basis of 
an operatic school, where 
native talent could be 
nurtured with as much 
success as in those of the 
continent; and if he has 
not hitherto been succes- 
fal, he is none the less 
deserving of it. 

Whether the Royal 
Opera Company (Limit- 
ed) Were wise in not se- 
curing the services of 
Mr. Harrison, it is not 
for us to enter upon here. 

He, however, finding 
the field of his former 
labours—Covent Garden 
—closed, as it were, 
against him, recently 
opened Her Majesty's 
Theatre for English 
opera.. Thus on the 
very boards where two 
Italian Operas flourished 
so well a few months 
since, the trial has 
been made of two rival 
English Operas com- 
peting for public favour: 
with what success our 
readers are fully aware. 

Mr. Harrison does not 
ewe his high position as 
a singer, and master of 
his art, to any adventi- 
tious aids, such as name, 
or being of a “ musical 
family.” His father, the ee 
late Mr. John Harrison, | =o 
formany yearscarriedon 
an extensive business as 
a coal-merchant in the 
parish of Marylebone; 
and his son William, the 
subject of our sketch, was 
born June 15, 1817. 

Even from his infancy he was observed to have 
® beautiful voice; and at avery early age began 
to study music. Prior to the age of twenty, he 
entered on @ course of lessons at the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, and after studying three years, he 
made his first appearance at Covent Garden Theatre, 
on the 2nd of May, 1839, in Rooke’s opera, ‘‘ Hen- 
rique; or, the Love Pilgrim,” sustaining the part 
of the hero with considerable ability. 

In November of the same year, “ The Beggars’ 
Opera” was revived, in which he appeared in the 
character of Macheath upwards of sixty consecutive 
nights. 

A judicious writer remarked, some years ago, 
that “he throws expression into each word he 
utters, and while his voice is sufficiently flexible to 
achieve with ease any ornamental cadences with 
which he might chose to invest his songs, he pru- 


dently relinquishes all this affectation for the far 
more pleasing qualities of grace and sweetness.” 
His style is distinguished alike by power and pathos. 
He can rouse and subdue with equal facility. The 
intensely dramatic skill of his most elaborate cava- 
tinas is rivalled by the simplicity and impressiveness 
of his ballads. Go where you will, you find the 
ballads sung by Mr. W. Harrison in opera popu- 
larised and perpetuated in the traditions of “ the 
many.” 

To track his footsteps from the commencement of 
his career would be a long, though lightsome labour. 
We note a few points only. As the original Thad- 
deus, in the “ Bohemian Girl,” he contributed largely 
to the success of the opera, and %0 the composer's 
fame. Balfe may thank him for much of the popu- 
larity of “When the fair land of Poland,” and 


W. HARBISON. 


“ You'll remember me.” They are Harrison's songs. 
No one but he ever sings them as they should be 
sung. The circumstance of more than 80,000 
copies of the latter ballad having been sold in the 
first year speaks volumes for the success of Mr. 
Harrison, and for the popularity that his singing 
gave it. As Adolphe, in Balfe’s opera of “ The 
Daughter of St. Mark,” and Bonemour, in Bene- 
dict’s “ Crusaders,” and Don Cwsar de Bazan, in 
“Maritana,” he won fadeless laurels both in the 
vocal and dramatic line. In 1849, he played at the 
Princess’s Theatre for upwards of forty nights, in 
“Don Giovanni.” During the same season he 
created an unusual sensation in Macfarren’s brilliant 
opera, ‘‘Charles the Second.” In 1851, he had a 
long and successful engagement at the Haymarket, 
after which he returned to Drury Lane, where, as 


. Elvino, in “Somnambula,” he more than justitied the 


warmest commendations of his warmest friends, 
although Mario may be said to have made the part 
his own. But our English tenor has no need to 
shrink. The verdict of his countrymen has placed 
him in a position where he can fear no competition. 

On the 21st of August, 1854, Mr. W. Harrison, 
accompanied by Miss Louisa Pyne, sailed from 
Liverpool for the United States. They spent nearly 
three years in visiting every city of importance in 
the Union—from New York and Boston in the east, 
to New Orleans in the south; penetrating into the 
Far West to Maddison, the principal city of Wis- 
consin, and northwards to Montreal, Quebec, and 
the other towns of Canada, giving upwards of tivo 
hundred operatic performances, and considerably 
moze than one hundred concerts, and wherever they 
| went achieving the most unprecedented success, 
winning the hearts of all 
hearers, and the plaudits 
: = of all—even the severest 

=| critics. 
On their return to 
== === England, Mr. Harifson 
at once took to 

= find a London thvatre 
where his attempt to 
found a permanent Eng- 
lish opera in the Englist 
capital could be made. 
The Lyceum, originally 
built for the very pur- 
pose, attracted his atten- 
tion, and on the 21st of 
; September, 1857, that 

| theatre was opened as an 

English opera by the 
Pyne and Harrison com- 
pany. 

The next undertaking 
of note was that of open- 
ing Covent Garden The- 
atre for English opera; 
and in this undertaking 
he was also joined by 
Miss Louisa Pyne. 
| After six years of 
' gealous toil, they retired 
from this onerous pusi- 
tion, carrying with them 
the thanks of a large 
circle of friends for thei: 
arduous exertions in tne 
cause of English oper, 
and deep regrets thst 
their speculation had not 
been more remunerative. 
During this period many 
new operas were brought 
cut under their joint 
aaspices—to enumerate 
them would, howeve:, 
encroach too much upon 
our space. Their lessee- 
ship of Covent Garden 
is of so recent a date 
that we need not enter 
upon it here, further thar 
to state that prior to 
closing, both Miss Pyne 
aad Mr. Harrison took 
farewell benefits. These 
touk place, the first on 
March 12th, and the 
second on March 14th of 
the present year. On 
the latter night Mr Har- 
rison, in his farewell ad- 
dress, entered fully upon 
the difficulties he had en- 
countered in maintaining 
' his position at so largean establishment forsix years 
One of the greatest difficulties was that of obtaining 
English composers whose works were of sufficient 
merit to cope with foreign operatic productious; and 
again, having obtained a composer, there had been 
a difficulty in obtaining a poet to do justice to the 
libretto. 

We must add that on both farewell aights the 
house was crowded to overflow, and the utmost 
sympathy was felt at parting with two such friends 
as Mr. Harrison and Miss Louisa Pyne. 

In concluding our sketch of Mr. Harrison, we 
can but wish him every success at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. He has gathered around him the best of 
English talent; and we trust that he way be sup- 
ported ia that liberal spirit which will secure him 
a long and prosperous career in the theatre ef his 
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THE GAMBLER’S FATE. 
BY CRORGE CARSON. 


REaDEa, perhaps you would like to know how I first 
became acquainted with my bride? We, “thereby 
hangs a tale ;” and as the story is both r»mantic and 
tragic, and has a moral, you shall have it. 

Shortly after the “gold fever” broke out in Cali- 
fornia, I was among the first to venture into that then 
almost unknown region, with a view of amussing 
wealth by what I at that time regarded as the very 
simple process of digging up gold by the bushel. I 
arrived there, with a select party of friends; and ‘orth- 
with we set off for the mines. Having fixed upon a 
locality, we all went to work in high spirits, and con- 
tinued toyvether for a month, by which time we had 
made the not very agreeable discovery that ‘all is not 
gold that glitters; and that, even in the gold regions, 
there is an immense amount of earth which has 
nothing in it to glitter. 

Up to the time named, though working industri- 
ously, we had not cleared the expenses of living—to 
suy nothing of the expenses of our outward voyage— 
and consequently we all began to grow querulous and 
argumentative. One said the gold was here, and 
another said it was there, und a third that it was no- 
where—at least in a sufficient quantity to pay for the 
trouble of unearthing it. Gold was there, without 
question, for we had actually seen some—but not in 
euch chunks as we had grappled in our dreams—and 
though we all felt satisfied that if we had the mines at 
home, and could get our board at a dollar a week, we 
might make a respectable living by digging aud wash- 
ing it, we were by no means satisfied we could do the 
game in California. 

jut then, if we could believe the stories of strangers, 
who occasionally passed through our camp, there were 
eolid veins of solid gold in every place except where 
we were; and as nearly every man of us had an idea 
that he knew best how to find solid veins, we divided 
our party into pairs, and set off * prospecting” for 
these wonderful localitics. My partmer and I, not 
finding ours very readily, soon began to differ in opin- 
ion; and at iength he went one way, and I another. 
After searching for a day or two longer, I fortunately 
fixed upon a spot which turned out the golden ore to 
eome considerable profit; and I began and continued 
to work alone for a week--luckily shooting game 
enough in the vicinity to supply the most pressing 
wants of nature. 

My solitary camp was none of the pieasantest, how-- 
ever—especially at night; and though now doing ex- 
ceedingly well, and flattering myself that I should 
some day be a gentleman of means, it was not -with, 
the same regret that Robinson Crusoe diseovered the 
“tracks in the sand,” that I one day found myself 
joined by a young and rather delicate-looking stranger 
with black hair and eyes, and pale, classical, intelleo- 
tual features. 

Henry Gordon—for such was his pawe—was a 
native of New England, who had come Iitther to get 
rich—simply, as he expressed it, that he might put 
himself on an equality with a young and’ beautiful 
heiress, whose mercenery parents were decidedly op- 
posed to their only daughter throwiug herself away 
upon one in indigent circumstances. Ue wes about 
four-and-twenty years of age, had reccived a good 
education, and was refined in manner and sentiment; 
and the more I saw of him, the better I liked him, and 
the more I reflected upon the purse-pride of human 
nature, which could not regard one man, while in the 
imaye of his Maker, as good as another, siiuply because 
he had not the same amount of this world’s dross, or 
the yellow dust we were so industriously seeking. 

Ifenry Gordon and I continued together for several 
wecks—oue or the other of us going below to obtain 
the nece-sary articles for subsistence, after the game 
had become go scarce as to require too much of our 
time in procuring it; and during this period I became 
greatly attached to him, and deeply sympathized with 
all his feeliniy 


“Shall IT ever become rich and get buck to my 
wative land?” he would frequently say, in a despond- 
ing mood? ehall I ever look upon my dear Agnes aa 


her equal in wealth? and shall I find her true to the 


lonely wanderer? She promised to be true—she pro- 
Tuived to wait for me—wait years for me, if necessary. 
T belicve sincerely loved me, and had none of the 
sel foe tuys of her parents; but oh! it is 80 long to 
Wait! An To am untappy here! so miserable! 
This fitted to one of my delicate organi- 
zation, think I shall find my yrave 
in California, ard breathe my last breath among 
atrongers, afar trom her for whose sake I came 
er” 

concaged tim as well as T conld, and bade him 
not despair, LF told him we were doing well where 
we wore, and though it might take a long time 


to get rich by digging gold, yet I thought that a 
suflicient capital might soon be realized, to enable him 


to atart in some kind of business, by which: lie could 


quired by some, I saw no reason why he and I might 
not be among the fortunate few. 

The hard work of the mines, however, and exposure 
to the weather—to heats, and damps, and sudden 
changes, and the irregular fare of the mountains—did 
not agree with him. Somewhat sickly when he came, 
he grew paler and more sickly every day; and at last 
fell quite ill, and was obliged to suspeud his labours. 
I attended him as well as I could; and he recovered 
80 as to be able to leave the mines, but not to resume 
his occupation there. All this time he was much 
mentally depressed, and continually talked of his 
Agnes, but in a tone of deeper despondency than ever, 
and sometimes praying that he might live to return, if 
only to see her again ere bidding adieu to earth. 

“Tf I cannot acquire wealth,” he would say—* if I 
cannot win her—if we cannot unitedly pass through 
the vale of life together—then the next happiness I 
prey for, is that I may die in her native clime, and be 
buried where she may sometimes look upon my solitary 
grave!” 

At last, after thanking ine, with tearful eyes, for all 
the kindness I had shown to him, he bade me farewell; 
and taking with him his hardly-earned gold, he set off 
for San Francisco. 

Months passed on, and I continued among tbe 
mountains, changing my locality from time to time, 
and on the whole meeting with very fair success, till 
the rainy season set in; when, flattering inyself that, 
with the capital I pow’had, I could do better in some 
more congenial pursuit, I set off for San Francisco 
also. 

Shortly after my arrival there, as I was passing 
down the principal street, which then consisted of 
mere shandies and booths, a familiar voice hailed ine; 
and, as I turned around, Henry Gordon bounded up 
and gragped me by the hand. 

** My dear fellow,” he said, “I am delighted to see 
you! for I had begun to fear that you had got sick, and 
perished among the mines. But you are looking re- 
markably well, and I hope you have been prosperous 
according to your deserts!” 

I replied that I had no reason to complain, and that 
it gave me great pleasure to be able to congrutulate 
him in return upon his healthy appearamce.. 

“ Yes,” ‘he rejoined, “1 am better thastever in every 
way—mentally, ptysically, and peqmmiarily. I have 
got may health, my energies, and mp hopes,.and am 
new'orm the fair road to fortune happimess. I 
\enmme Gown here with the little ameans I had, set» 
quickly to work in a small way, buying and selling, 
and being favoured by fortune, am mow worth my 
thowsamds. Do you see that large shamty yonder?” 
pointing down the street. ‘ Well, that-and all it con- 
tains.is mine. Come, my friend, you ehal] make your 
home with me; and if you wish to start in business, I 
will put you in the way to make.a fortune.” 

“ And what of Aynes?” said I, as I accompanied 
him to his new business home, where I found a couple 
of dlerks busy in disposing of goode at rates which I: 
fameied might make any man wealthy in @ very short 
time. 

‘ Ah! good news of her!” be said; with 
eyes; ‘ better news than I hoped; for I have received. 
a‘letter from her, in reply to.mine, in which she states 
that her father has been umfertunate in business, and 
‘is now reduced to want. Carson, this is glorious news 
to me!—and it will be the proudest and happiest day 
of my life, when I shall once more reach my native 
land, and take her hand, and assure. her mercenery 
parents that now the poor outcast can give her wealth 
beyond their wildest dreams of wealth! Oh, George, I 
must get rich—very rich! My ambition now aspires to 
the position of a millionaire, that I may build a palace 
for my Agnes, and lord it over the purse-proud fools 
who despised me in my day of poverty, and thought 
me beneath them, merely because I had not the talis- 
man I now possess! Oh, it will be a glorious triumph 
for Agnes and me!” 

‘But have acare, Gordon,” returned I; ‘* do not 
seek too much! Kemember the fable of the golien 
eggs!” 

‘Oh I will be cautious, and yet I will be bold!” he 
rejoined, with spirit and pride. ‘ Aladdin's lamp is in 
my hand! and I will grow rich—very rich! and yet a 
year from this shall see me homeward bound! Come, 
let us crack a bottle of wine together, and drink a tert 
to my glorious Agnes! After that we will talk over 


| your prospects; for you must grow rich also, and go 


back with.me, and enjoy my triumph! You were my 
first and only friend bere,” he added, with falterinay 
voice and tearful eyes; “‘and, gave Agnes, you 
be first in iny heart there, for Heury Gordon is ous 
who can never forget a friend.” 

I remained in San Francisco several moptha, matin 


my home with Gordon, and entering into various | 


speculations, some of which proved successiul, and 
some otherwise; so that at the end of the period 


named, I found, on summing up, [ had come out about | 


even—the only money I bad really made betag what | 
had dug from the earth. He however, had deen more 


this repeated good fortune he grew more sanguine, and 
ven!uresome to a degree that startled me, for I wag 
afraid some one unlucky venture might ruin him. 
But whenever I warned him he laughed at my fears, 
and frequently replied, ‘* Have I nov often told you 
that I hold the lamp of Aladdin ?” 

Alas! my fears were more than realized. 

Finding I had not bettered my condition in the 
settlement, I finally resolved upon a return to the 
mines; and with many an earnest word of caution to 
my now sanguine friend, I took leave of him. As my 
story, however, relates more directly to him than my- 
self, I pass over the interval of my absence, which was 
several months. 

On my return to town, I sought the quarters of 
Henry Gordon with no little anxiety. I found his 
place of business looking less thriving than usual; but 
he himself, as I bad feared, was not there. On my 
inquiring for him, I was directed to a large and mag- 
nificent saloon—or golden -paved gaming-house — which 
had of late become his constant resort. 

I did not seek him there immediately—for I had 
business which took me,another way ; but the follow- 
ing evening, observing the place in question brilliantly 
lighted up, I ventured in; and there, one among a 
large crowd, which surrounded a faro bank, I dis- 
covered my friend, betting heavily, and all eyes turned 
upon him. He stood in such a position that the light 
shone clear and full upon his features; and it was with 
a start of surprise, and a pang of sorrow, that I now 
looked upon his pale, almost ghastly face, with its 
compressed lips, knitted brows, and eager, fiery eyes, 
which he kept fixed upon the cards in the hAnds of 
the dealer. His fortune had turned—I could see that 
plainly; and with the wild, maddened desperation of 
one conscious of the fact—and that, if he could not re- 
cover, by a bold stroke, what he had lost, he was a 
ruined man—he was now staking his all upon what 
proved literally to be the chance of life and death. 

Spell-bound by his singular appearance, I stood for 
a few minutes, gazing sadly upon his altered counte- 
nance, and secretly cursing the vice which had becume 
his bane. Atlength, just as I was about to push for- 
ward to him, if possible to drag him away from his 
doom, he staggered back, and preszed his convulsively- 
working fingers to his forehead, while large beads of 
perspiration gathered upon his agonized feature The 
next moment I heard him exclaim, in a voice of 
despair, whose tones seem yet to ring in my ears, ‘‘ Ob 
cheavens! I am a ruined man!” 

Phe crowd made way for him to pass—a few with 
looks of compassion, but more with smiles of derision— 
for these were the men who had sought his ruin, and 
could glory in their excccss. I pushed eagerly forward, 
and grasped his hand. 

“ My dear fellow,” said I, ‘come with me.” 

At first he did not recognise me, but threw me from 
bim with violence, saying, ‘ Begone, fiend! I am 
ruined ‘elready—what more would you have ?” 

“fienry,” returned I soothingly ;-** de you not know 
your‘friend, George Carson ?” 

He swept his fingers quickly across his eyes, as if 
brushiig away a mist, end replica in hollow, agonized 
voice, ** George Carson, is this you? I thought it was 
another—I took you for the fiend in human shape who 
first tempted me to my destruction! George,” he pur- 
sued, hurriedly grasping my arm, and dragging me 
apart from the crowd—* George, I aim @ ruined man— 
ruined for this world and the next! I have lost all— 
all — everything ! — fortune — hope — happiness —my 
Agnes!” 

* But you can easily retrieve ali, Henry, it you will 
but keep away from these dens of iniquity.” 

“No! no!” he somewhat wildly rejoined, ‘ it is too 
late! too late! too Jate! George T am glad you are 
here. J wanted to see a friend, but never expected to 
again. tere—take iia ring—and if you ever return 
to the States, seek out Agnes Waltham, and tell ber it 
came from me with mney blessing !” 

“What means this strange language, Henry?” said 
I, beyinning to grow alarmed: “ surely you will take 
it back yourse!f 


* Bat you lave protoised me, George, have you mot? 
sworn to me, anything skould happen, tiat you will 
| give that ring to Agnes, with my blessing *” 

ohave promised, Henry—I have swora. 


” 


| so 

'vome! let us leave this scene of vice. 

© One moment!” he said; and turning ygmekly op 

(his heel, he pushed eagerly into the crowd which had 

j again closed around the taro bana. 

' Almost the next moimeut I was started by ihe re- 
port ot a pistol, followed by exclamations of Leurror,; 
and with a prescatiment of the worst, I bounded for- 
ward, just in time to see them raising poor Ueury 

, Gordon from the table, upon which he had taken— 

shot through the brain by his own } und - hterally the 

| yambler a vietim—sacrificed on the very altar of unholy 
| desires! 

| I kept my promise, and gave the ring to Agnes 

| Waltham-- and another ou ler wedding day—for the 

| first iove of Henry Gordon is now the wife of him who 


prosperous, for, like the fabled Mides, everything he | rejoiced in his prosperity, grieved over his fatal vice, 


raake money fuster, and in a way more congenial to 
touched seemed turned to gold. In conseyucoce of | and bitterly mourned his untimely end 


tus feelings; acd us wealth vould suddcaly be ac- | 


| 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTY ; 
HOW TO PRESERVE THE ONE AND ENHANCE THE 
OTHER. 
No. 8.—ON BALDNeEsS. 
tn a former paper, we directed the attention ot our 
readers te the subject of grey hair. It is now our 
intention to say a few words on baldness. 

Partial baldness, the simple and progressive fall of 
the hair, giving rise to thinness, isan affection of the 
general surface of the scalp, but is more noticeable at 
the partings, and more obvious in woman than in man, 
from the mode of wearing the hair. It is a common 
occurrence, once in a year, to lose large quantities of 
hair, generally in the autumn season, and correspond- 
ing with the change of coat in quadrupeds, and the 
moult of birds. At other times it arises from accident, » 
being dependant on some change in the functions or 
health of the person, and most complete and serio 
where the general health has undergone deterioration. 
The change is often rapid ; in the course of a few weeks 
an abundant head of hair is transformed into a thin 
and scanty thatch, barely sufficient to hide the white 
skin from which it grows. If the scalp be carefully 
examined in these cases it will be found to present 
various morbid characters ; sometimes the skin is dry, 
scurfy, and hot; sometimes it is polished, and has the 
aspect of being relaxed, the pores are large and 
dilated. The hair also exhibits a variety of appearances, 
of which the chief is a dry and parched look, and a 
degree of roughness, resulting from the admixture of 
hair of every length: this roughness and unevenness 
being partly the result of the broken state of the hair, 
and partly of irregular reproduction, some of the young 
hairs being moderately thick, but the greater part fine 
and silky, with very little hold on the skin. 

The hair is sometimes cembed out in very large 
quantities, and if the roots be examined, they will be 
found thinner than the shaft, showing the effects of ex- 
hausted nutrition, and not unfrequently the root is 
embraced by a small mass of hardened sebaceous sub- 
stance. The exhaustion of the-roote-continues for a 
long time after the fall of the hair, making no effort to 
reproduce it, and when at last the effort is made, the 
hair is either too thin to maintain ite position, or is 
twisted and crinkled, giving rise to the expression, 
withered hair; or it is thick, harsh and stumpy, its 
powers of growth being expended in bulk instead of 
length. 

In the treatment of partial baldness, it is necessary 
to adapt the remedies to the state of the skin, if dry 
and -hot apply a cooling wash, gently brushing, and 
probably an abstinence from grease. When the dis- 
order arises from want of tone. and vigour in the skin, 
plentiful brushing becomes desirable; a more or less 
6timulating wash; and a stimulant pomatuin. 

The short hairs, the growing hairs, the broken and 
the withered hairs must all be cut, and the operation 
should. be performed once a month, until the hairs 
have grown to a uniform length. There is consider- 
able art in this operation ; the separate hairs require 
different degrees of cutting, some to be clipped down 
to the level of the skin, others to have the whole of 
the twisted or withered part removed ; and others, 
again, to be simply tipped. 

A very good practice with those persons who have 
ehort hair is to immerse the head in culd water morn- 
ing and night, dry the hair thoroughly, and then 
brush the scalp until a warin glow is produced. With 
those who have long hair, this plan is not good; the 
best way is to well brush the scalp until redness and a 
warm glow are pioduccd, and then rub among the 
roots of the hair some stimulating oil or pomatum. 
This treatment should be practised once or twice a 
day, or at intervals of a few days, according to the 
state of the scalp; naincly, if tender, less; if insensible, 
more frequently. When the baldness happens in 
patches, the skin should be well brushed with a soft 
tooth brush, dip;ed in distilled vinegar morning and 
evening, and the gencral plan of brushing, above 
referred to, followed 

From these plain principles it will at once appear 
that, as remedies for baldness or thin hair, arising 
from debility and relaxation, nothing can be more im- 
proper than the iudiscriminate use of hair oils, &c., 
usually applicd, as grease of any kind cannot fail to 
increase the relaxation of the ekin, Hf the patient then 
is prone to perspire, particularly on the head; if there 
general weakucss, ind'gestion, nervous or bilious 
wilinents, or ofter symptoms of infirm bealth, and 
sllattered coustitution, avoid, we advise you most 
earnestly, all oils and greasy applications, 

As the omy means of cure, we recommend attention 
to the general health, fur unless the health be im- 
proved, we cunnot expect the ekin to be restored to 
its natural healthy tone; or, at least, its restoration 
can Only be tes.purary. It may, however, be useful 
to apply remedies and local applications, till the con- 
étitutional measures of training take effect on the 
system. For this purpose we recommend the follow- 
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ing strengthening lotion for baldness and thin hair :— 
Take half a pint of rose-water, half a drachm of sul- 
phate of zinc, three teaspoonfuls of tincture of galls. 
Mix, and scent it with essence of bergamot, or eau de 
Cologne. The roots of the hair to be moistened wich 
it twice a-day, for at least two montis. 
Erasmus Wilson's Lotions for Greyness and Baldness. 
1. Vinegar of cantharides, half an-ounce, eau de Co- 
logne and rose water of each an ounce. To be mixed 
and applied. 2. Eau de Cologne, two ounces; tinc- 
ture of cantharides, half an ounce; oi] of nutmegs, 
half a drachm; oil of lavender, ten drops. Mix as 
before 3. Mezereon bark aud horseradish root, in 
small pieces, of each one ounce; boiling distilled 
vinegar, half a pint. This infusion is to stand for a 
week, and then strained for-use. If these applications 
are found too irritating to the skin, they may be di- 
luted and used less frequently. If they render the 
hair dry and harsh, a small quantity of pomatum may 
applied. 


\ 
CHILDREN.—WHAT LESSONS THEY TEACH, 
AND WHAT BLESSINGS THEY BRING. 


CHILDREN are at once a source of ceaseless anxiety and 
pleasure. They inerease the troubles and cares of life 
immensely ; but they shed brighter beams of light and 
love around our hearths and homes than aught else of 
earth. 

The constant exercise of watchfulness and ¢éelf- 
control requisite to shield them from danger, and 
guide their minds aright, is productive of results 
greatly beneficial to ourselves—greater perhaps than 
we imagine. They keep alive the kindly sympathies 
of the heart — too often blunted by the evil influences 
of the world, without which earth would, indeed, be 
an unlovely place. 

They give vigour to every virtuous impulse, and 
frequently rouse the soul from apathy to energetic 
action. The lessons they teach are many and valuable, 
not the least of which are simplicity, truth, and 
candour. Wise are they who humble themselves to 
learn from babes these essential attributes of the 
Christian character. Were we invariably to adopt in 
our intercourse with each other those amiable traits 
characteristic of children, instead of the ambiguous 
language and etudied affectation that have become 
habitual with too many of us, we should save our- 
selves innumerable heart-burnings, jealousies, and un- 
christian bickerings. 

We should do well, also, to imitate the example of 
children in their grateful affection for, and generally 
patient submission to, those from whom they receive 
most kindness and attention, ever referring to parental 
authority, as the fountain of wisdom, for the settle- 
ment of their childish disputes. Great as are the 
kindness and provident care of a parent towards his 
children, infinitely greater are those which our heavenly 
Father daily exercises over us. Should we not, then, 
follow in the steps of these tiny monitors, and cheer- 
fully render to Him the homage, reverence, and cling- 
ing affection they so sweetly manifest for us? Children 
not only enliven the home circle by their hearty and 
joyous outbursts of merriment, but serve also to check 
the play of evil passions within its hallowed bounds. 
Iiow often has the presence of a child prevented the 
tierce ebullition of wrath, or sent the unjust and un- 
feeling retort back unuttered, saving hours of after 
anguish of spirit! 

Children are not only frequently the means of 
checking anger between parents; but also of pre- 
venting it. The woman who assiduously strives jor 
the mental and physical comfort of her family, ex- 
periences an abundant reward in the sweet tran- 
quility of mind enjoyed when the heart is ever 
devising, and the hands executing kindly offices 
for others. By this generous activity of mind and 
body, the purest feelings of the heart are kept in play, 
leaving less space for indulgencein gloomy thoughts 
or gossiping propensities, either, of which often leads 
to home strife. 

Children are blessings, inasmuch as they break the 
monotony of daily-recurring business duties. Man is 
ever craving after novelty and change. A home un- 
blessed by children’s merry voices and winning smiles, 
is not unfrequently fancied dull, and forsaken for the 
more exciting scenes of the * club,” or ** social party,” 
which often lead to total neglect of home duties, and 
the claims of her, who is daily and hourly, though 
perhaps unmerited and un-appreciated, anticipating 
the wants and securing the comfort of the absent one. 
If the blessings children bring are so it be- 
hoves us to esteem a large fumily less a burden than 
a beneficial gift from an all-wise Being ; bringing, it is 
true, additional anxiety and Jabour, perhaps, butexempt- 
ing us from severer trials of our faith «nd patience; 
being ever solicitous to mould our own tempers and 
actions according to the “ heavenly model of hurnanity,” 
that we be not stumbling-blocks, but faithful monitors 
to our children. Bearing in mind thataf ut the last 
day all are included when the Saviour muinbercth up 
his jewels, we shall not then think God cave us one too 


many, 


\ 


TREASURES. 

Those who are taken with the outward show of things, 
think that there is more beauty in persons who are 
trimmed, curled, and painted, then uncurrupt nature 
can give, as if beauty were merely the corruption of 
tnanners, 

NATURE has yiven every one a capacity of being 
agreeable, though not of shining in company, und 
there are hundreds of persons sufficiently qualified for 
both, who, by a very tew faults, that they might 
correct in half anhour, are not so much as tolerable. 

SOME Cases are 80 nice that aman cannot recommend 
himself without vanity, nor ask many times without 
uneasiness; but a kind proxy will do justice to his 
merits, and relieve his modesty, and effect his business 
without trouble or blushing - Coleridge. 

FRIENDSHIP is the most sacred of all moral bounds. 
Trusts of confidence, though without any express stipu- 
lation or caution, are yet, in the very nature of thein, 
as sacred as if they were guarded with a thousand 
articles or conditions. — Sir P. L’ Estrange. 


x THE LAUGH OF WOMAN. 
A womaN has no natural gift more bewitching than a 
sweet laugh. It is like the sound of flutes on the 
water. It leads from her in a clear, sparkling rill ; 
and the heart that hears it feels as if bathed in the 
cool, exhilarating spring. Have you ever pursued av 
unseen fugitive through trees, led on by a fairy laugh, 
now here, now there, now lost, now found? We have. 
And we are pursuing that wandering voice to this day. 

Sometiines it comes to us in the midst of care, or 
sorrow, or irksome business, and then we turn away 
and listen, and hear it ringing through the room like a 
silver bell, with power to scare away the evil spirits of 
the mind. 

How much we owe to that sweet laugh! It turne 
the prose to poetry ; it flings showers of sunshine over 
the darksome wood in which we are travelling; it 
touches with light even our sleep, which is no more 
the image of death, but is consumed with dreams that 
are the shadows of immortality. 


A SAGE ARGUMENT WITH SOME THRIFTY 
ADVICE. 

“Bur nobody notices us,” said the pale little flower 
that grew close by the trellis which supported the 
trumpet-vine, ‘* This great ealvia shades us so that 
we cannot grow; and, even if we could, nobody would 
see us for those tall, flaunting dahlias and upstart 
coxcombs. If you would only let us try to run up the 
trellis, I'm sure we could if we tried, and bring our- 
selves into notice.” 

“ Nay,” said the grave, matronly plant from which 
they all sprang, though some adventurous shoots had 
strayed so far that they ecarcely recognised the common 
tle. ** You would only fall back if you should make 
the attempt, and become the laughing-stock of the 
garden with your foolish ambition. Besides, of what 
use would it be, even if you should succeed? You 
would look paler and plainer than ever beside the 
scarlet trumpet flower, and the long, brilliant plumes 
of the salvia. Be content where you are, with the 
knowledge that you are doing ail that nature intended 
you should, filling a worthy, if a humble place. 

You have intrinsic value, which the gardener, and al! 
whose opinion is of consequence, are well aware of. 
When the time comes, you, too, will be gathered, not 
for a moment’s delight, to be cast aside as soon as 
faded, but to be carefully labelled and preserved when 
the summer glory of the garden is forgotten.” 

The thrift nodded her head at this wise counsel of 
the sage. 

“ Ay, neighbour, one hears so little zood sense, now- 
a-days, that a few such words are quite as refreshing 
as ashower. I trust my young people will protit by 
them as well as your own, and stay contented ina place 
that has always given mc room and sunshine enough.” 

The young people listened, unconvinced, tor they had 
seen but little of the world. However, that very day, 
a sudden storm of wind and hail arose ; and, when it 
had passed, the two humnite neighbours and their 
family alone raised their ticads uninjured. The salvias 
were beaten down, & Hepeless wreck, their scarlet 
plumes trailing and broken in the dirt. 

The dahliss,. yellow, scarlet, and royal purple, had 
been stripped of their most gorgeous blossoms, aud 
great branches were sna; yed und swaying in the wind, 
already looking black aud sapless. As for the flaunt- 
ing trumpet dower, the curious iron trellis that gave 
it the pre-eminence over all, had proved its destruc- 
tion. ‘Phe yale had shaken it from its fastenings ; ard 
it fell in the wildest of the storm, crushing the un- 
fortunate vine that clung to it. 

The kind-hearted thmft and motherly sage din not- 
glory in the misfortunes of those who had held their 
heads so high above them, but they trusted to the 


wreck to trpress its lesson on the minds of their young 


‘slips, and show them that contentment with our lot, and 


cheerfulness in the situation in which God has placed 
us, is far better than aspiring to @ situation tur whicb 
we are not by nature adapted. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE WORK-TABLE 
EDIIED BY MADAME BERGER. 
*,° Ali communications respecting this department should be 
addressed to Madame Berger, at our Ofice. 


POINT LACET STITCHES.—No. 4. 
THE lace stitches, most generally used for filling up 
dacet work, are also useful in embroidery, and add greatly 
to the richness of the work 
when introduced into the 
centre of flowere and other 
parts of patterns. This very 
fine sort of work requires to 
be executed with ext'eme 
neatness, to ensure which a 
little practice will be re- 
quired by those who have 
not attained proficiency, be- 
fore commencing on the work 
in whieh it is to be introduced. 
It is essentially necessary to 
use a small needle and very 
fine thread. A strong glossy 
thread has much the prettiest 
effect, and therefore, for 
this purpose, we  recom- 
mend W. Evans and Co.'s 
Soar’s-head cotton. The 
first stitch (Fig 7) in this 
umber is called 
POINT D’ALENCON. 

These stitches being imitations of those used in the 
beautiful and expensive point laces of Brussels and 
other places, are named accordingly. This is a very 
useful stitcb for the veins of leaves, or for the boundary 
of a pattern which has a straight line on one or both 
sides. It forms a pattern like hem-stitch, and is one 
of the most siniple stitches, being worked with an alter- 
nate stitch on each of the two lines, which are to be 
the boundarics, taking care that the threads come 


under and over each other at every alternate stitch. 
The second stitch, (Fig 8) of which we have given an 
illustration, is 

DOUBLE POINT DE BRUXELLES. 

Draw the needle and thread through the braid to 
commence, then make a loop of the thread from right 
to left, bringing it under the thumb of the left hand, 
then pass the needle through the braid and through 
the loop, leaving a short length of the thread to work 
the next row on; draw the needle through, and a sort 
ef double stitch, secure and 
tight, is formed. The dis- 
tance of the stitches must be 
regulated by the fineness of 
the work and the size of the 
thread used. The second 
row is worked in a similar 
manner, only the needle is 
passed through the loops 
of the first row, and then in- 
serted into the second row 
of loops, working from right 
to left. 


HAND SCREEN. 
MATERIALS. — Three-eighths 
of a yard of crimson velvet, 
and the same quantity of 
white silk, a small piece of 
white velvet, one yard and 
three quarters of crimson or 
white silk fringe, a bunch of 
the best gold beads, of small size, some clear white, 
some chalk, and some large pearl beads, a pair of 
handles, and a pair of wire frames the shape of the 
engraving. 

Cut the crimson velvct to the size and shape of the 
wire frames, allowing a good piece for the turning. 
Then cut out the flowers in white velvet, and sew them 
on to the crimson velvet, as shown in the engraving. 
The seven petals of the flowers are covered over with 
ttrings of beads, composed of three clear, three chalk, 


and three clear white. These strings of beads are car- 
ried along the straight lines to the outer edge of the 
petals, the number of the beads being arranged to suit 
the depth of the petal, the widest part requiring nine 
beads. After all the petals of the flowers are formed, 


the centres are to be filled in with loops, composed of 
nime beads; three clear white, three gold, and three 
clear white, leaving the three gold beads at the top of 
each loop. 

The leaves are worked in the same manner as the 
petals of the flowers, in strings the length of the 
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leaf, with three gold beads at the end of each row, the 
remaining beads being in clear white. The small 
sprays are formed in clear white, and gold beads, the 
gold completing the ends of each spray. When the 
beadwork is finished, stretch the velvet over the 
frame tightly, and tack it neatly round the edge; then 
line it at the back with white silk, sew the fringe 
round, and sew a line of pearl beads, close together, 
round the edge, and place on the handles. — For illustra- 
tion, see next page. 
EMBROIDERED NAMES FOR HAND- 
KERCHIEFS. 

TRACE the design on paper, and work the letters in 
satin-stitch with Walter Evans and Co.’s embroidery 
cotton, No. 10. 


WORK-TABLE CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN INQUIRER.—This correspondent is in error; 
there is no design for a mat in No.1. If she refers to 
the rose-wreath mat,in No. 4, we think she cannot 
have read the rule. We have looked it over, and find 
ample instructions for making the rose. Should, how- 
ever, any further explanation be needed, we shall be 
happy to give it. Instructions for Tatting appear in 
No. 14. Those for Netting will follow on the comple- 
tion of the Point Lacet stitches, now in course of 
publication. 

JESSIE DYER.— We do not supply the materials for 
the designs. See answer to Emmeline P. in No. 18. 


A LOW VOICE IN WOMAN. 


WE agree with that old poet who caid that a low, soft 
voice was an excellent thing in woman. Indeed, we 
feel inclined to go much furthor than he has on the 


NAME FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


subject, and call it one of her crowning charms. How 
often the spell of beauty is rudely broken by coarse, 
loud talking! How often you are irresistibly drawn to 
a plain, unassuming woman, whose soft, silvery tones 
render her positively attractive! In the social 
circle, how pleasant it is to hear a woman talk 
in that low key which always characterizes the true 
lady! In the sanctuary of home, how such a 
voice soothes the fretful child, and cheers the weary 
husband. 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


To Dye Rrssons.—Such colours as will fade can 
be dyed and renewed. Many ladies, when their ribbons 
become faded and soiled, throw them away, without 
ever thinking that, if they were preserved and dyed, 
they might serve for other purposes. To dye a piece of 
ribbon, any small vessel will answer; a porcelain 
pan, tin cup, or any other vessel that is convenient. 
These dyes willalso answer to dye yarns, silks, and 
other fabrics.— Yellow: To a pint of water add one 
tablespoonful of turmeric. 
Make a strong lather of white 
soap; add the turmoric, and 
let it boil; then dip tho 
material. Dip it just often 
enough so as to have it as 
deep or as pale as desired. 
This will also answer to dye 
yarn.—Purple and lilac: The 
purple paper that we get off 
loaf-sugar will dye a beautiful 
blue or lilac. A sheet or two 
is sufficient for a piece of 
ribbon. If yarn or cloth, it 
will take more. Put in 
vinegar enough to cover the 
material. Boil the material 
until it is as deep a colour 
as desired. This makes a 
durable colour, and it will net 
rub off. It also combines the 
advantage of being no expense, 
A little copperas pulverized, and added, will turn this 
black.—Black : To one pound of extract of logwood 
allow an ounce of blue vitriol. Dissolve the logweod 
in an iron vessel containing five gallons of water, an4 
let it boil. Add to the logwood a tablespoonful cf 
pulverized copperas. Pulverize the vitriol and dis- 
solve it in a separate vessel containing the same quan- 
tity of water; let this also boil. Scald the material 
first in the vitriol water and then put in the logwocd ; 
let it rernain two hours scalding in the logwood. It 


should be frequently stirred. This is a good and con- 
venient dye for silks and muslins. This can be set by 
washing in a strong lather of home-made soap, and 
afterwards dipping in salt and water. To give black 
silk a lustre, strain some cold coffee from the grounds 
and add a little gum arabic. To dye purple with co- 
chineal, boil an ounce in a quart of vinegar. To dye 
brown with cochineal, one ounce of cochineal, a tea- 
spoonful of soda to a quart of water. Boil all toge- 
gether, and dip the material. 

VELVET PAINTINGS.—Any 
of the ordinary non-corrosive 
pigments or liquid colours, 
thickened with a little gum, 
may be employed in this 
art; preference being, how- 
ever, given to those that 
possess the greatest brilliancy, 
and which dry without 
spreading. 

MyrTLeE OPIATE.—Simmer 
two pounds of honey with 
half a pint of rose water in 
an earthen vessel over a slow 
fire, for a few minutes, and 
then mix it with a tooth- 
powder prepared from myrrh 
and Armenian bole, into a 
soft patse. It is laid on with 
a@ brush, and is good for 
sweetening the breath. 


RosE RasH.—This is a 
disease peculiarly liable to affect, in warm weather, 
those of a sanguine temperament ; it is a mild malady, 
but of a troublesome and disfiguring description for the 
time it lasts, which seldom, however, exceeds a weak or 
ten days. It is characterized by rose-coloured patches 
appearing on the surface of the skin, and often dis- 
appearing again in twenty-four hours; it {3 attended 
by unpleasant symptoms, but requires for removal 
nothing more than repose, mild aperients, cooling 
drinks, and comparative abstinence. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 


GENERAL AND DOMESTIC, 


the pects in water, 


Crenon-Pt 
wiieloamust he frequently changed, until the bitterness 
i extracted: then drain and place them in syrup until 
they become soft and transparent, the strength of the 


ayrup being kept up by boiling it occasionally with 
When they are taken out they should be 


fresh auger 
drained and placed ona hair sieve to dry, in a dry and 
warla situation, 


ra Sove.--Aftcr well washing one quart of split 
thom for the night, and boil them with a 


peas, soak 

little earborate of soda in just sufficient water to 
allow therm to break to a mash. Then put them to 
three or four quarts of beef broth, and stew for one 
hour; then pass the whole through a sieve, and heat 


accion. Season with salt and pepper. One or two 
sriall heads of celery, sliced and stewed in it, will be 
found a creat improvement. 


Vo PREPARE CANVAS FOR OIL-PAINTING.—It is 
first struined tightly upon frames; then, washed with 
athin white glue. When dry, it is painted with a 
coat of oil colour made of white lead, red lead, linseed 
oi}, and turpentine; and afterwards with a second 
coat, in which the red lead is omitted, and sugar of 
lead, with a little colouring matter, substituted. 


To Fix PENcIL DRAWINGS.—Dissolve pate resin in 
epirits of wine; lay the pencil drawing on its face 
upon a eheet of clean paper, and brush the back of 
the drawing with the solution. This penetrates 
through the paper in a few minutes, and as the spirit 
evaporates the resin is deposited as a varnish on the 
drawing. This has the advantage of not cockling the 
paper, which aqueous solutions will do; and as the 
brush only passes over the back of the drawing, none 
of the pencil marks are in any degree removed. This 
process will not answer with drawinzs on card, or any 
other substance too thick to be penetrated by the 6o- 
lution. In this case a weak solution of isinglass may 
be placed in a shallow dish, the drawing being passed 
through it, 60 as to wet every part without touching it 
with a brush. 


Etrctro Gripinc.—Take five ounces (trey) of fine 
ecld; fifty-two ounces (avoirdupois) of nitromuriatic 
acid; dissolve by heat, and contipve the heat until 
red or yellow vapours cease to be evolved; decant 
the clear liquid into a euitable vessel; add four 
gallons of distilled water, and twenty pounds of pure 
vicarbonate of potassa. Boil for two hours. 


To Cnrra.—Take piece of flint glass, beat 
it toa fine powder, and grind it extremely fine on a 
painter’s stone with the white of an egg, and it joins 
china without riveting, so that no art oah break it'in 
the same place. This may be done in a mortar, ifa 
suitable stone is not to be had, 


LEMONS PRESERVED.—Take scmé fine lemons, pare 
the yellow rind off very thin, cut out a piece of the 
rind at the blossom end, and remove the pulpsand 
pips. Now rubtbe lemons well all over with fine salt, 
and lay them in cold water, where they should remain 
for five or six days, totallyimmersed. Then boil them 
in new salt and water twenty minutes. Next prepare 
a@ eyrup of one pound of loaf sugar to one quart of 

aster, well skimmed; into this put the lemons, and 
boil five or six minutes each for four days successively ; 
then place them in a jar, and let them stand six weeks, 
being particular that they are completely covered with 
eyrup. After the specified time, make a thick, fine, olear 
eyrup of the best refined sugar and water, put the 
Jemons into it, and boil them gently ten minutes; set 
them aside, and after twenty hours boil them again, 
at short intervals, until they look plump and clear. 
Vhen Jay them into jars or glasses, and pour the syrup 
over them cold ; cover them with brandy paper, and 
tie bladder and leather over all. 


OxaNnce Wrve.—To make nine gallons, take eleven 
gallons of soft water, in which boil the whites of thirty 
eggs; take two hundred of the finest ripe oranges, and 
forty lemons, or about thirty Seville oranges, should 
they be preferred to the lemons. Lump sugar, thirty 
pounds. Vare the fruit as thin as possible, and upon 
the parings pour the water, boiling. Upon this juice, 
having stevd ten or twelve hours. and being strained, 
run the expressed juice of the oranges and lemons, 
adding the sugar. It required, ferment with half a 
pint of yeast four or tive days, when the wine may be 
casked, and !let from one gallon to a gallon and a half 
of french brandy be added when the fermentation 
subsides. Some substitute sherry, but it is inferior to 
brandy, and gives au alien flavour to orange wine. 
Bung down closely, but watch the progress of fermen- 
tation. Jn six months it will be perfectly fine, this 
wine beine less liable to remain turbid than any of our 
other wines. By the directions already given, a wine 
from any truit may be made, observing that, the more 
euvar is used, the longer time it will require to com- 
plete the vivous fermentation. 


VARIETIES. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 
To work insatiably requires much less mind than to 
work judiciously. 
Lert us be carefu!) to take just ways to compass just 
things, that they may last in their benefits to us, 


SLANDERERS are like flies that leap over all a man’s 
good parts to light only upon his sores. 

Vice has no friend like the prejudices which call 
themselves virtue. 

No man is so confidential as when he is addressing 
the whole world. Therefore, we find more comfort 
for sorrow in books than in social intercourse. 


MAKE no man your idol, for the best man must have 
faults, and his faults will usually become yours, in ad- 
dition to yous owm. This is as true in art asin morals. 


Tue useful encourages iteelf, for the multitude pro- 
duce it, and no one can dispense with it ; the beautiful 
must be encouraged, for few can set it forth, and many 
necd it. 


S1te who can tell a frightful story to her child, or 
allow one to be told, ought to have a guardian ap- 
pointed over herself. 


Deep is the joy of social silence when we speak not 
with the loved, but feel their presence. 


WHAT a man has learned is of importance; but what 
he is, what he can do, what he will become, are more 
significant things. 


A MAXIM is sometimes like the seed of a plant, which 
the soil it is thrown into must expand into leaves, and 
flowers, and fruit. 

EVERYTHING we add to our knowledge adds to our 
means Of usefulness. 

LookKING to others for our standard of happiness is 
the sure way to be miserable. Our business is with 
our own hearts and our own motives. 


No enjoyment can be transitory; the impression 
which it leaves is permanent; and what is done with 
diligence and effort communicates a hidden force, of 
which we cannot say bow far its influence may reach. 


THOSE who have nothing to do always do more than 
they ought. 

PowER is more frequently coveted with a view to 
the correction of the faults of others than of our own. 


SLANDER is more accumulative than a snowball. It 
is like a salad, which every one will season to his own 
taste or the taste of those to whom he offers it. 


TNE poet sings of the deeds that shall be. He 
imagines the past; he forms the future. 


Great principles are at the bottom of all things ; 
but to apply them to daily life, many littl< rules, precau- 
tions, and insights are ueeded. 


Ir you want to understand a-subject, hear a man 
speak of it whose business it is. If you want to under- 
stand the man, hear him epeak of something else. 


THE habit of resolving without acting is worse for 
us than never resolving at all, inasmuch as it gradually 
enaps the natural connection between thought and 
deed. 


To make moments hours, all that is necessary is to 
mix them with a little jealousy. 


A MAN who succeeds to his father’s reputation must 
be greater than him, to be considered as great; but he 
that succeeds to his father’s riches will have to en- 
counter m0 such deduction. 


THE finest composition of human mature, as well as 
the finest China, may have a flaw in it, though the 
pattern may remain of the highest value. 


ONE watch set right will do to try many by, bat, on 
the other hand, one that goes wrofg may be the means 
of misleading a whole neighbourhood. And the same 
may be said of the example we individually set to 
those aronnd us. 


TRUE sensibility leadsus to overcome our own feel- 
ings for the good of others. 


IN practicalness, we require honesty to do some- 
thing ; wisdom to do the thing possible, and next us; 
courage to do poorly, and as at our worst, when we 
must do this or nothing. 


BuTrer.—It is not certain whether or not the an- 
cients were acquainted with this substance. It ie said 
that the Romans understood the art of making butter ; 
but that they employed it only as an ointment in their 
baths, or for medical purposes; and never as food. It 
was customary among them to take a certain propor- 
tion of oil with food, as is done in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and the south of France, at the present day. 
Butter on bread, instead of kitchen grease, is mentioned 
as being introduced into England in the time of 
Edward IV. 
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| RererncTion ts a flower of the mind, giving out 

wholesoine frayrance; reverie is the game flower, when 

| Weak and rum to seed, 

| Pe is true of many porsons, that their memory ta 
nething but a row of hook: to hang up grudges on. 


GreaT men differ fron common ones in moral more 
than in intellectual qualitics. 

PERFECT contidence between parent and child is 8 
seven-fold shield against temptation. 


IT is better to encourage whatis right than to punish 
what is wrong. 


GRACEFUL manners are the outward form of refine- 
ment in the mind and good affections in the heart. 


True politeness is perfect ease and freedom. It 
simply consists in treating others just as you love to be 
treated yourself. 

iT is an ill cure for life’s worst ills to have no time 
to feel them. 


Pernaps the greatest charm in books is, that we 
see in them that other men have suffered what we 


have. 


Ir parents differ in their ideas of education, let them 
take a proper opportunity of discussing the matter is 
freedom and kindness; but do not let them weaken the 
respect of their children, by expressing doubts of each 
other’s good judgment in their presence. 


Homan Lire.—Hope writes the poetry of the boy, 
but memory that of the man. Man looks forward with 
smiles, but backward with sighs. Such is the wise 
providence of heaven, The cup of life is sweeter at 
the brim, the flavour is impaired as we drink deeper, 
and the dregs are meade bitte iat we may not struggle 
when it is taken from our lips. 


Guances.—Perhaps the short hasty gazes cast ap 
any day in the midst of business in a dense city at the 
heavens, or a bit of tree seen amid buildings, —gazes 
which partake almost more of a sigh than a look,— 
have in them more of intense appreciation of the 
beauties of Nature than all that has been felt by an 
equal number of sight-seers enjoying large opportunities 
of sight-seeing, and all their time to themselves. Like 
a prayer offered up in everyday life, these short, fond 
gazes of nature have something inconceivably beautiful 
in them. 


Errects oF SOLITUDE.—To be left alone in the wide 
world, with scarcely a friend—this makes the sadness 
which, striking its pang into the minds of the young 
and the affectionate, teaches them too soon to watch 
and interpret the spirit-sigus of their own hearts. The 
solitude of the aged, when, one by one, their friends 
fall off, as fall the sere leaves from the trees it. autumn, 
—what is it to the overpowering sense of desolation 
which fills almost to breaking the sensitive heart of 
youth, when the nearest anc dearest ties are severed ? 
Rendered cailons by tirne and suffering, the old feel 
less, although they complain mcre; the young, ‘ bear- 
ing a grief too deep for tears.” shrine in their bosoms 
sad memoriesand melancholy an‘:cipations, which often 
give dark hues to their feelings in after life. 


WasHinc Honrses.—In regard to the care of 
horses, Sir George Stephen says :—‘* Whenever it is 
necessary to wash a horse's legs, do it in the morning. 
Most grooms act on a different principle—wash them 
as soon as theanimal comes in. I am satisfied this is 
a bad practice. When the roads are dirty, and the 
weather wet, and the legs ure ulready soaked, washing 
can do no harm; but to deluge the legs with water 
the moment a horse enters thie yard, heated with exer- 
cise, is to my mind as unvatural and absurd as to jump 
into a shower-bath after »Jaying an hour at cricket. 
My plan is a rubbing down with straw and a dry 
brush, and the next morning wash as clean a3 soap 
and water can make thern. Vick avd wash the soles 
as s00n as @ horse comes in.” 


Time.—Time is the most undetinable, yet para- 
doxical of things; the pust is zone, the future is not 
come, and the present becomes the past even while we 
attempt to define it; and, like the tlash of the light- 
ning, at onceexists and expires Time is the measurer 
of all things, but is in its-lf unmeasurable: and the 
grand discloser of all things, but is itself undisclosed. 
Like space, it is incomprehensible, because it has no 
limits; and it would be still more so if it had. It is 
more obscure in its source than the Nile, and in its 
termination than the Niyer; and advances like, the 
lowest tide, but retreats like the swiftest torrent. It 
gives wings of lightning to pleasure, but feet of lead to 
pain,and lends expectation a curb, but enjoymenta spur. 
It robs beauty of her charms, to bestow them on her 
picture, and builds a monument to merit, but denies it 
a house. Itis the transient aud deceitful flatterer of 
falsehood, but the tried and final friend of truth. 
Wisdom walks before it, opportunity with it, and re- 
pentance behind it; he that hath made it his friend, 
will have little to fear from his enemies; but he that 
hath made it his enemy will have little to hope from 
his fnends. 
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AND DOINGS; 


AND HUMOROUS. 


SAYINGS 
WITTY 


JEANNIE,” said a Scotchman to his dauchter, who 


44 


| apply for the place. 


was asking his consent to accompany her urgent and | 
favoured suitor to the altar; ‘‘Jeannic, ios a very 
eolemnn thing to vet married.” 

know it. inther,” replied the sensible damsel, 


‘ but it’s a great deal volemner not to.” 


A BRIGHT Boy, 

“Pa, will roots grow 2” 

“Yes, my son, generally, if they are fresh and 
good.” 

“Then I'm going to plant this arrow-root, and raise 
all the arrows we want for our archery meetings. 
Jallap says it’s fresh and good.” 

“Go ahead, iny son. You will be in a zuiver, 
though, I think, before your crop is got in.” 


A GOOD JUDGE. 


While a magistrate of the County of Surrey sat | 


sipping his maraschino, a country lad arrived with a 
‘etter which required an immediate answer. The 
equire good-naturediy poured out a glass of maraschino 
‘or the lad, and set about writing a reply. Having 
tinished his letter, he looked up. and was amazed to see 
that the bottle had been emptied. Turning to the boy, 
le exelaimed :—‘* Do you know, you imp, that that 
cost me sixteen shillings ?” 

“Well, it’s worth every penny ont, yer honour,’ 
was the reply of the rustic. 


NOT A FALSEHOOD. 

‘Do you call them large turnips?” 

“ Why, yes, they are immensely large.” 

‘* They may be for turnips, but they are nothing to 
an onion I saw the other day.” 

** And how large was the onion ?” 

‘*Oh, a monster; it weighed forty pounds.” 

** Forty pounds?” 

“Yes, we took off the layers, and the sixteenth layer 
went round a barrel that held four gallons!” 

“What a whopper!” 

** You don’t mean to say I tell a falsehood ?” 

‘‘ Oh, no; what a whopper of an onion I mean,” 


MAKING A GREAT FUSS. 

Two Dutch farmers in Canada, whose farms were 
adjacent, were Out in their respective fields, when one 
overheard an unusual loud hallooing in the direction of 
a gap ina high stone wall, and ran with all speed to 


the place, and the following brief conversation en-. 


sued :— 

‘Shon, vat ish te matter ?” 

“ Ven, den,” says John, “I vas trying to climb on 
to top of dish high stone wall, and I fell off, and 
all te stone wall tumble down on-to me, and it hash 
broke one of mine legs off, and both of mine arms off, 
and smashed mine ribs in, and deese pig stones are 
Jying onto te top of mine body.” 

“Ish dat all?” says the other. ‘ Vy, you hollow so 
big loud I tot you got de toof ache.” 


A SHARP DIALOGUE. 

The following dialogue occurred between a magis- 
trate and an Irish woman, a shoplifter :— 

‘* What's become of your husband, woman ?” 

‘* What's gone of him, yer honour? Faith and he’s 
gone dead.” 

‘* Ah—pray what did he die of 2” 

** Die of, yer hanour? He died of a Friday.” 

“I don’t mean what day of the week, but what 
complaint 2” 

‘*Oh, what complaint, yer honour? Faith and it’s 
himself that did not get time to complain.” 

Oh, ay—he died suddenly ?” 

“Rather that way, yer honour.” 

“Did he fall in a fit 2” 

“Why, no, not exactly in a fit, yer honour. He 
fell out of a window, or through a cellar door—I don't 
know what they call it.” 

“Oh, ay — and broke his neck.” 

“No, not quite that, yer worship.” 

“ What then?” 

‘* There was a bit of a string, or cord, or that like, 
and it throttled poor Mike.” 


** Quite likely. Call the next case.” \ 


Love and a good dinner are said to be the only two 
things which change a man’s character. 


REAL CapiraL.—The best capital to begin life on 
is a capital wife. 


A Lazy fellow once declared in public company 
that he could not find bread for his family.—‘* Nor I,” 
replied an industrious mechanic; am obliged to 
work for it.” 


| two feet of the bank.” 


Mr. | 


BOW BELLS. 


HOW NEAR TO THE PRECIPICE ? 


A rich gentleman wanted to hire a coachman, some 
skiliul driver who could manage a puir of spirited 
horses. At the hour he appointed, four men came to 
Turning to the first one, he sail: 
““Ifow near can you drive to a precipice and not so 
over?” 

“Oh!” answered the man, “I can go within three 
feet of it.” 

The second man said :—* Sure, and I can go within ! 


But whilst he was speaking, a strong man, with a | 
brawny arm, lifted his head and said:—* Inteed, I 
have been six inches from the very edge, and drove 
away fale.” 

The gentleman turned to the only man who had not 
yet spoken, a small, mild-looking person, whoin the 
others thought would never be in their way. To kim 


he said:—‘' I suppose you can go no nearer than | 


that ?” 
“No, sir!” answered he with determination, ‘ it is 
wy rule to keep as far from danger as possible.” 
“You are the man for me,” said the gentleman T 
do not wish to hire any one to see how near he can 
drive my family to destruction.” 


| Spuinx 


SAGACIOUS DOGS. 


An acquaintance of oura, who keeps a shop up town, 
has a dog that gives evidence of no small share of rea- 
soning power and forecast. He (the dog) is a good- 
natured, social fellow, without being forward or obtru- 
sive ; and among his good qualities, has that of watch- 
fulness in a remarkable degree, and any attempt to 
molest his charge causes him to look daggers, though 
he uses none. He seldom leaves the shop, but, when 
not otherwise occupied, will seat himself near the door, 
and, like some bipeds, gaze at the passers-by during the 
hours of fashionable promenading. There is a peculi- 
arity in him, from some source or other, which clearly in- 
dicates him to bea dog of no common order. His master 
undertook, about two months since, to lock him up in 
the shop over Sunday. Although amply provided with 
food and drink, he all day long kept up a woeful whin- 
ing and yelping, and very much disturbed the occu- 
pants of the room above. He was perfectly willing to 
be locked up at night, in fact seemed to prefer it; but 
to be kept locked in all day was quite another matter. 
Another Sunday followed, and ** Rover” found him- 
self again a prisoner al] day long: when, perceiving 
his master totally disregarded the suffering imposed, he 
set about seeking a remedy for himself, and when the 
next Saturday evening came, Rover was not to be 
found. On Monday he presented himself, was locked 
up as usual that night, and every other night until 
Saturday, when he was again missing. Whenthenext 
Saturday came, his master caused him to be tied up 
till night, and then locked him there through Sunday. 
The next Friday evening Rover disappexred, and was 
not to be found until Monday. His master then began 
to suspect that his dog kept the run of the time, and 
the days of the week, as accurately as he could himsclf, 
and had every reason to believe that if he persisted in 
holding him a prisoner another day, for the purpose of 
locking him up over Sunday, he would quit him alto- 
gether; therefore he desisted, and, in turn, Rover fell 
back upon his old system of remaining to be locked up 
any night but Saturday night. So remarkably accu- 
rate is he in this, that last Saturday he corrected his 
master, who, being under the impression that it was 
Friday, was put right by seeing Rover cutting off when 
the boys were closing the shutters, and, upon examina- 
tion, found it was Saturday. The Bangor Univn relates 
that a large dog had been accustomed to get bita of 
money from his master, to go to a meat stall to get his 
lunch of fresh meat. One day, when change was short, 
his master gave Growler a piece of white paper, on 
which was an order for the meat. The dog, after 
much urging, carried it to the meat stall and received 
his food, and so on for several days, when, thinking one 
piece of ‘paper was as good as another, he would pick 
up pieces of white paper and carry them to the stall, 
without applying to his master. It was not long he- 
fore a long bill came from the meat dealer, who had 
such confidence in the dog that he did not think to 
look at the paper, and the dog himuelf was very fat. 
No arrest was made, and the dog occupies as respect- 
able a position in society as ever.— American Paper. 


A FINE coat may cover @ fool, but never conceals 
one. 


IRISH PROVERBS —Men of straw don’t make the best 
bricks. It’s a narrow bed that has no turning. When 
money is sent flying out of the window, it’s poverty 
that comes in at the door. The pig that pleases to live 
must live to please. One man may steal a l:edge, where- 
as another daren't even as much as look at a horse. 
Short rents make long friends; and it holds good 
equally with your landlord and your clothes. Money 
makes the gentleman, the want of it the blackguard. 
When wise men fall out, then rogues come by what is 


not their own. 


OUR OWN SPUINX. 


| Unper this title we propose to present oor readers with 


original examples of various kinds of amusing and in- 


structive Riddles, &c. The names of ail correspoudenia 
who furnish answers to four or more of the questions, wils 
be published ; and, as an incentive to industry aud pers: ve- 
rance, we siall be happy to offer Prizes of Books, ocva- 
sionally, for original co..tributions, correct solutions, 


| All letters pertaining to this department must be written 


neatly on one side of the paper, and bear the word 
"on the outside of the envelope. 


Vo the subscriber who succeeds in solving the largest 
number of the questions following, we wil present & 
Lanudsome volume of SHaKsSPERE’s WORKS. 


The solutions to “Sphinx " in this No., will appear ic 
No. 23. 
L ENIGMA. 
I'w a very great traveler by land and by sea, 


And soldiers and sailors are partial to me: (1) 
When the bells are all ringing | make a display (2) 
And in gorgeous processions 1'm brilliant and gay. (3) 
I'm so small that an infant can bear me along, (4) 
So large that I call for the aid of the strong. (4) 


I am cheered as I pass through the crowds in the 


street, (6) 
Yet those very crowds tread me under their feet G) 
In street, alley, and court—in palace and cut, 
Pray where is the city in which | am not? (8) 
I live in the water, I flourish on land, (9) 
I em poor, lam rich; I am mean and I'm grand (10) 
I am sometimes bedizened with leaflets of green, 
And by soft-murmuring rivulets often am seen. (11) 
The wretch on my bosom is fain to repose, dz 


but, ungrateful, the workman repays me with blows. (13) 


am hard (14), I am soft (15), I'm the emblem o/ 
fame. (16) 
Though to feeble dejection L, too, lend my name! (17) 


IL HALF-A-DOZEN PROSE CHARADES. 


1. My first is to gain, my second isa townin England, 
and my wv/iole is @ town in England. 

2. My first is & colour, my second is & decree, and my 
whole is @ town in Scotland. 

8. My first is a great house, my second is a hindrance 
and my tchole is a town in Ireland. 

4. My first is @ colour, my second {s @ church, ard 
my tehole is a town in France. 

5. My first is furious, my second is to clear, and my 
whole is a city in Spain. 

6. My first is a seat of justice, my second isa beam of 
light, and my whole is a town in Belgium. 


IIL NUMBERED CHARADE. 


My &, 5, 3, 2,12, names the greatest naval commande™ 
of his time, and the deliverer of Genoa from French op- 
pression; my 4, 5, 10,1, 5, 7, gives an English poet and 
dramatic author of the sixteenth century; my 13, 5, 3. 9, 
names a statesman who was beleaded in the reign of 
Henry Eighth, and my whole names an English poet of 
the seventeeth century. 


IV. TWO ANAGRAMS. 


Tne following, transposed, will give the names of two. 
celebrated painters. 
1. So July has no end, sir. 
2, Let paper burn, Sue. 


V. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A of Fnz'and—gracious, good, and great; 
A town of Italy, in the Papal State; 

A liquor strong, which topers all enjoy; 

A priest of Shiloh—guardian of a boy; 

A German town. a loyal one, I trust; 

A Greek, who won the “noblest name of just. 


The initials will show if read aright, 

Anune ent battle of fame; 

While the finals, read downwards, will bring to light 
The defeated general's name. 


VI. DEOAPITATIONS. 


1. I'm a French noun, behead me and I'm aLa:in 
pronoun, ditto twice and I'm a French article. 

2. I'm a Latin noun, behead me, and I'm st1!! 
Latin noun, again and I'm a Latin preposition. 

3. a Latin noun, behead meand I'ma Latin 
noun, ayain and I’m an English verb. 

4. Wuo.e, I am a blow, behead me, and J am a defor- 
mity, beheaded and curtailed, 1am pleasant in the garden 
and @ nuisauce in the house. 


VIL. ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 


Two trains left a station at 8 and 5 o'clock p.m. resnec- 
tively, travelling in the same directiop. The former going 
at the rate of 20 miles per hour for 5 hours, and then re- 
ducing speed to 15 miles per hour. 

The speed of the latter was 30 miles for the first 8 hours, 
and twenty miles for the remainder of the journey:—How 
many miles will the first travel before being overtaken by 
the secoud? at what hour and how much will the latter 
be betore the first at the end of 130 miles? 


VIli. HALF-A-DOZEN CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is the promise of a man of honour like a sailor 
with a wooden leg? 

2. Wuy.does a table from which a certain coin has been 
removed represent expensive instruction? 

3. Wuy is the fetching of a volume of poems from your 
library equivalent to keeping an appointment with a 
lady? 

ri Wuen does a ship on fire resemble 8 severe reproof? 

5. Or what great navigator may the guarding against a 
blow remind you? 

6. Frou what may we infer that barbarians are edu- 


cated ? 


NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC. 


(CoMPOSED EXPRFSSLY FOR ‘ Bow BEtis.”> 


Amabel Polka. 


COMPOSED BY JOHAN CARL THEODORE VON WERNICH. 
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“Bow Betis” Musio. 
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